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Vigil at Arms 
By Mabel Earle 


OW the long years of lessoning are done, 
And the white years of peace have ceased te be; 
Another world is thine at morning-sun 
For strife and victory. 


No more in battle shalt thou stand and serve, 
While the high clarion calls high souls to dare ; 

To-morrow it shall shame thee, if thou swerve 
Charging hell’s legions there. 


- 
The sword is set before thee, and the spear 
Shall cleave thy way to glory yet unguessed ; 
God pity thee, if doubting thou hold dear 
Thy life against his hest! 


Thy vows are on thee, and thine armor lies 
Stainless beneath the altar’s solemn light ; 
God seal thee with the seal of sacrifice 
For life and death—his knight! 


Omanua, Nes. 








Trying, the Enemy of Doing 

We have no right to suppose that we are doing our 
duty when we are only trying to do it. It is the get- 
ting to a place, not the starting for it, that counts. 
In a busy office the head of a department told one of 
his helpers of a certain important piece of information 
that was needed, and asked that it be secured. ‘I'll 
try," was the answer; and that answer was uncon- 
sciously a discouraging admission of possible failure 
at the very outset. ‘I'll get it,’ was the only an- 
swer to make under those circumstances ; and then 
one’s life and strength were to be spent to the utter- 
most, if necessary, in doing the task. ‘‘ But can any 
one do more than “vy ?’’ is the querulous complaint 


that springs to the lips of the thoughtless, easily- 
‘I'll do my best, but if that doesn’t 
«© You can 
and you must do better 
‘deliver the 
is the blunt but only answer to make to 
When a thing must be done, it can be 


stopped worker : 
bring the result, what more can I do?”’ 
do better than your best ; 
than your best, when your best fails to 
goods,’ *’ 
such-a one. 





done ; and those persons who are intolerant of the 
mere ‘‘try’’ that does not ‘‘get there’’ are those who 
are moved steadily up and ahead of their fellows in 


. the struggle and competition of the present world of 


achievement. 


x 
Why It Pays to Conquer Sin 


It is better to conquer temptation than to be 
freed from it. Therefore God does not, at once, take 
us out of the world and beyond the reach of tempta- 
tion ; he does better than that when he keeps us here 
and offers us his omnipotence for the defeat of our 
enemy. A victorious, sin-beset man has more to be 
grateful for than an undisturbed angel. For every 
victory over sin brings two notable results, It in- 
creases our own power against temptation, and it les- 
sens the effectiveness of that temptation in its next 
onset. So God actually helps us to get freed from 
temptation every time we use his strength to defeat 
temptation. It may not always appear so, for tempta- 
tion dies hard ; but it is so, and we can prove it if we 
will fight on in undiscouraged assurance that it is 
a one-sided conflict, after all, and God and we are on 


that side. 
ya“ 


Facing Away from Discouragement 
There is not much cheer to be had in our own 
records. The best men who have ever lived have 
longed for better memories as they looked back over 
their lives. | Paul was afraid of himself. What hope, 
then, for us ordinary, struggling, .ailing workers ? 
There is no hope within ourselves, The only hope is 
in looking away from self toward Christ. ‘‘Self- 
examination’’ is a morbid, discouraging, soul-destroy- 
ing task. ‘*A man would not live very long,’’ says 


Is There “ Chance” 


LL life is full of God. The teachings of Christ 
make this very clear. He tells us that our 
heavenly Father feeds the birds. Two §Spar- 

rows, he says, are sold for a penny, they are of so little 
worth, yet God does not forget even one of them. 
‘*Ye are of more value than many sparrows,’’ and 
therefore God’s care for you is many times more con- 
stant and more interested and tender. ‘‘The very 
hairs of your head are all numbered.’’ This need 
not mean that God actually counts our hairs and 
knows it if one falls from our head and is lost. It 
means that he is interested in all the most minute 
events and circumstances of our lives. Nothing that 
concerns us is too small to be considered by him. He 
is near us in everything, helping, leading, directing. 

There is a beautiful Old Testament story which 

gives us a glimpse of the reality of the unseen world 
that always surrounds us, The servant of Elisha 
rose early, and, looking out at the window, saw an 
armed host surrounding the city. He was greatly 
alarmed, and cried, ‘‘ Alas, my master ! how shall we 
do?’’ The prophet’s answer was, ‘‘Fear not; for 
they that are with us are more than they that are 
with them.’’ Then Elisha prayed that the young 
man’s eyes might be opened, and he had a vision of 
a world he had not seen before. ‘‘ Behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.’’ This was. not a mere dream, nor a 
picture shown to this young man to quiet his dread. 
It was a glimpse of a reality. that always exists. If we 
could see things of the invisible world, we should dis- 
cover that every life is surrounded by divine protec- 
tion as actual and invincible as that which was about 
the prophet that morning. If we could see things as 
they are, we should find that every life is divinely 


Russell H. Conwell, ‘‘if he saw his own heart beat. 
He would have the worst of health who could see his 
own lungs and stomach, Nothing is more injurious 
to health than to read all about one’s own diseases, 
and strive to see within himself. He is the healthiest 
man who looks out to a healthy man or out to a healthy 
woman and takes an interest in some one else and in 
their healthy life. The doctors find the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in the administration of medicine in 
keeping the patient from thinking too much about 
herself or about himself.’’ Within ourselves there is 
only discouragement, and God asks no one to keep that 
sort of company. Only as we keep our minds cen- 
tered on One who is perfect, and on his service, do 
we gain and grow in any likeness to him. 


7 
The Test of Life 


Love is the sure test of your spiritual life. The 
man or woman who does not love has no spiritual 
life. ‘* We know that we have passed out of death 
into life, because we love the brethren. He that lov- 
eth not abideth in death.’’ Hate or indifference is 
the attitude toward others that the Prince of Death 
tries to make us assume. We need not hate every 
one, either ; if he can get us to hating only one or 
two with a good warm hatred, that is enough for 
his purposes. He knows that then death has begun 
to setin. The love of which John writes is not pos- 
sible in our own strength ; it must come from the 
the Lord of Life. But we may make sure of it, if we 
want it. It is not a feeling ; it is the unselfish pre- 
ferring of others, putting them always ahead of our- 
selves, in thought and word as well asin act. When, 
in Christ's strength, we are winning the fight that it 
takes to do this, we have begun to live as he meant 
we should live. For God is love, and love is life. 
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in Our Lives ? 


guarded and every step divinely ordered. 
what we call providence. 
angels encamp. 
our being. 


That is 
About every godly life 
In God we live, and move, and have 


** God is on the field when he 
is most invisible.’’ 


We are continually in the midst of divine provi- 
dences. We go out on some simple journey, never 
thinking that it may have a meaning beside our own 
little business or pleasure, or that God has a purpose 
in it. Presently we meet some one, perhaps a 
stranger, and discover that the meeting has not been 
an accidental one, We have been sent to this person 
on a sacred errand, He needs us,—there is some- 
thing God wants us to do for him, or there may be 
something that he is sent to do for us. There are no 
accidental meetings of people. God arranges that 
certain persons shall cross our path at a definite mo- 
ment. They are discouraged, and we can put a little 
cheer into their hearts. They are carrying a heavy 
burden. We cannot lift away the burden, for it is 
God's gift, and it would rob them of blessing and 
good to relieve them of it, but we may put new 
strength into their hearts, and thus make them more 
able to go on with their loads. In an old English 
poem there is this line : 


‘© It chanced—Eternal God that chance did guide.’’ 


This is the meaning of every happening that comes 
into our lives. There is no chance. In the parable 
of the good Samaritan, we are told of a man going 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, who was set upon by 
robbers who stripped him, beat him, and left him half 
dead. The record says, ‘‘ By chance a certain priest 
was going down that way."’. ‘‘By chance,’’ that is, 
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by coincidence, at the same time, just when he was 
needed, 


** It chanced—Eternal God that chance did guide.’’ 


God sent the priest. It was all arranged and timed 
that he should be at the place just when the man 
had been left by the roadside bleeding, almost dead. 

The timely coming that way of the priest at the 
very moment of need, we call, more devoutly, a provi- 
dence. Men tell you how often, just in the nick of 
time, something happened which saved them from 
impending danger of which they did not know. They 
say it was providential. That is what the word 
**chance’’ means in this parable. ‘‘ Providentially a 
certain priest was going down that way just then.’’ 


We are continually sent, providentially, that we may . 


be at the place of need at the moment of need. It is 
not an accident that you are thrown some day with a 
man who is in trouble, needing help. 


** It chanced—Eternal God that chance did guide.”’ 


Did you give the help God planned to have you there 
at that moment to give? 

It was not chance that brought Jesus to the well of 
Jacob, just before the woman came to draw water. 
God guided that chance. It was providential. That 
is the divine side of the meaning of the words, ‘* He 
must needs pass through Samaria.’’ And Jesus did 
not fail God—he did not pass by on the other side. 
He was weary, so weary that he could not go any 
farther, but sat down to rest while the disciples went 
on to the town to buy some food. He might have 
said that he was too tired to talk to this woman when 
she came down to get water. That is what some peo- 
ple say, some Christian people, too, when providenti- 
ally a human need, a sorrow, a heart-hunger, meets 
them. ‘‘I am too tired. I am worn out. I do not 
feel well enough to do anything.’’ But we never 
should fail God when by chance, providentially, he 
brings some piece of holy duty to our hand. No 
matter how weary we are, we should arise and do the 
work, give the relief, comfort the sorrow, care for the 
orphan, visit the sick man, be a friend to the lonely 
one, care for the soul of the man for whom nobody 
else is caring. 


God is always coming to us, On our lightest days 
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he meets us continually with some new task for our 
hands. We meet people as strangers, perhaps riding 
with them for a few miles on a railway train, and the 
oprortunity is given to say a word whose influence 
may change a life, snowing the face of Christ to one 
who knew him not, revealing a thought of comfort 
which makes a sorrowing heart stronger to go on with 
its load of grief. Even chance meetings are provi- 
dential opportunities arranged by God himself, for 
helping his children. We do not begin to know how 
holy all our life is, how full of God. Perhaps the 
person you are sitting with and talking to needs the 
words you have ready on your lips to speak. They 
are words of life, eternal life, which you do not get 
time to speak, because there are so many idle words 
that insist on being spoken. Coventry Patmore, in 
one of his poems, dwells on the criticalness of the 
common meetings we have with others : 


‘* If thou dost bid thy friend farewell. 
But for one night though that farewell may be, 
Press thou his hand in thine.’’ 


You may never see your friend again, and therefore 
your parting, though but until to-morrow, as you sup- 
pose, should be kindly and affectionate, fit for a last 
parting. You do not know that it is not to be the 
last. Then the poet gives this lesson about our talks 
and conversations with others : 


‘* Yea, find thou always time to say some earnest word 
Between the idle talk, 
Lest with thee, henceforth, night and day, 
Regret should walk.’’ 


God is in every experience of life. If sickness 
comes, you ‘‘must needs’’ pass through it. It is not 
accidental. It is not to be an empty experience. The 
time in the sick room is not meant to be lost time. 
There will beg duties, there will be lessons to learn, 
there will be blessings to receive. If sorrow comes, 
you ‘*must needs’’ pass through it. It will not be 
an easy way, but the ‘‘must needs’’ will make it 
sacred, God's way, and if you pass through it rever- 
ently, trustingly, with acquiescence, the way will be 
bright with God's presence. - If it should be the way 
of death, you ‘‘ must needs’’ walk in it, and the ‘‘ must 
needs’’ will make it a divinely chastened way for you, 
a way shining with love and joy. 





Duty More Sacred than Human Life 


God gives life, and God takes life ; and what 
God does, in both giving and taking life, he some- 


times authorizes man to do. To take life may be a 
plain duty ; the Bible is clear on this, But it is im- 
portant that we should ascertain the principle under- 
lying the righteous taking of life. A Tennessee pastor 
asks that this question be discussed in the Times : 


I have just read with interest, in your issue of April 4, your 
notes on the ‘Open Letter’ on the subject ‘‘ Non-Resistance 
and Good Citizenship."” With all that you say there I heartily 
agree. But this letter, and your comments thereon, bring to 
my mind your comments of a year or two ago on the same sub- 
ject, when the question of a Christian's right to take the life of 
another was under discussion. ‘The position you took at that 
time was that the state had the right to take human life under 
certain conditions, and for the protection of society, but that 
the individual never had or could have such right. In my tet- 
ter to you I maintained the position that the state has this right 


(as perhaps all rights) because the individuals forming the. 


state have delegated their own inherent rights to the state. 

The view I held, and still hold, is that self-defense is an in- 
herent right. Of course it may often become the duty of the 
Christian man to waive that right, when to exercise it would 
injure the cause of Christ. But that every one has the right to 
defend himself, even to the extent, if necessary to preserve his 
own life, of —- the life of a fellow-man,—this seems to me 
a great principle from which, and from which alone, the state 
can obtain any right to wield the sword. Of course, since the 
individual has delegated this right of self-defense to the state, 
it follows that the individual has no right now to defend him- 
self except when the state is unable to defend him. In such 
cases, however, the inherent right of self-defense reasserts itself, 
and the Christian man may, sometimes perhaps ought to, use 
force, even to the extent of taking the life of another. 


The correspondent then goes on to illustrate what 
he understands to be righteous self-defense : 


Now in your issue of April 4, and in the notes referred to 
above, you say, very properly, that the husband or father who 
sees his wife or children in danger from the assault of a burglar 
** would be unchristian and a reprehensible failure at duty- 
doing if he did not avail himself of police protection at such a 
time."’ To this language of yours I say most heartily, Amen. 
But let us carry the case a step farther. Suppose the danger 
to the life of wife or child to be imminent, so that if action is 
not taken at once, their lives will be sacrificed, or their persons 
assaulted, and no policeman is available ? Suppose it is in the 
country, and no officer of the law is within many miles? Per- 
haps under exceptional cases, as, for instance, if the man is a 
missionary in China, it may be his duty to refrain from exer- 
cising his God-given right of self-defense for the sake of the 





cause hé represents. But surely in all ordinary cases a man 
would be ‘‘ unchristian and reprehensible"’ if he did not do 
his best to protect those whom God has given him to care for 
and protect. 

It seems to me, too, that the same principle applies when 
the man is attacked in person. Surely, except in very excep- 
tional cases, he owes it to wife or child or those dependent 
upon him, to do his best to save his own life, even if necessary 
by taking the life of the one who attacks him, provided always 
that the state is unable to defend him. 

As I am really anxious to see this matter discussed in your 
columns, will you do me the favor of publishing this letter with 
any comments thereon which you see fit to make ? 

There is no room, in Christ's gospel, for self- 
defense merely for the sake of self. There is large 
place, in Christ's gospel, for the duty of serving oth- 
ers. If one's life needs to be preserved for the sake 
of others who are dependent upon that one, then the 
duty of self-preservation (not for seif’s sake, but for 
others’ sake) is plain. The inquirer's letter states the 
varying applications of this duty clearly.. Itisaman's 
duty to protect those who are placed under his care, 
when their life or safety is threatened, by using such 
police protection as the state offers ; and if that pro- 
tectien is not at hand, itis his duty to take the matter 
into his own hands, If, in such defense of others, 
and of himself as belonging to others, he is obliged to 
choose between the lives that he is set to protect and 
the life of him who is threatening them, there is 
plainly but one choice that Christ would approve. 
To prevent murder by taking life may be a plain duty. 
The Tennessee pastor is right when he says that there 
is no distinction in principle here between the state 
and the individual. The state has only such rights 
as are delegated to it by the individual. The Sunday 
School Times has never (or certainly not in the past 
thirty years) asserted that the individual has no right 
or duty to take life. 

But let it be unmistakably reiterated that this is 
not taking life in self-defense, and that self-defense, 
in and of itself merely, is plainly not sanctioned by 
Christ. True, every man’s relationships with and 
duties to others are so many and so complicated in 
modern civilization that, as a practical matter, the 
man probably does not live who has only himself to 
consider when his life is threatened. Even if a man 
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knows of none dependent upon him for protection or 
support, to prevent murder is a duty that he owes to 
the community in which he lives—just as much a duty 
if it is his own life that is threatened as if it were a 
neighbor's. So the defense of one’s own person be- 
comes, as a practical matter, a universal duty in the 
world to-day. Yet it is not a quibble of words, but a 
supremely important recognition of a vital Christian 
principle, when we say that such defense is not self- 
defense merely, and that self-defense has no justifica- 
tion under God and before Christ. 


“_— 
Why Not Make Rules for ‘People ? 


It is one thing to study out the principles of right 
and wrong that are involved in practises of everyday 
life, and to let those principles be widely known, so 
far as one’s influence extends. It is quite another 
thing to draw up a set of rules based on those princi- 
ples, and to say to our fellow-men that they must 
abide by those rules if they would have our fellow- 
ship. An earnest young Christian in Michigan is 
studying this question, and he wants to know why the 
latter plan is not the better one. He writes : 


I have seen a statement in ‘one of your late issues which car- 
ried to me the idea that you thought that it was not right for a 
church to make rules concerning dancing and the amusements 
that you designate as ‘‘ border-lines."’ f ask you, ‘‘ Why ?"’ 

Since graduating from college I have spent two years in a 
country where dancing is the chief pastime. As president of 
the Young People’s Society I have seen spirituality sapped 
out of young ladies who came here with a little, and I must 
say that there has not been a person, young or old, who 
danced that has been a real help to the work, or who has 
really tried to live up to his or her full privileges. I have 
stopped going to the theater because, when I looked around, 
I found invariably that of all the people that were really work- 
ing with their whole souls for the salvation of the world none 
of these indulged in the ‘‘border-lines.’' Nor did I believe 
that this was accidental, but rather that these amusements had 
sapped the spiritual life out of the others. 

Surely when a group of people or a church sees that this is 
the tendency of the ‘‘ border-lines,’’ have they not the right to 
incorporate in their creed articles to prevent their members 
being ensnared? If a person contemplating joining the 
church of Christ does not like the creed of this church, can he 
eee go to some other church and find a creed that will suit 

im 


No one is ever held to doing what is right, or re- 
strained from doing what is wrong, by a set of man- 
made rules. Not even a set of God-made rules 
would accomplish this ; therefore the Bible itself does 
not attempt it. Nor did Jesus Christ. What the 
Bible and Christ did not try to do, the church had 
better not attempt. The Bible is a book of princi- 
ples, which man, with the Spirit's guidance, must 
learn how to apply correctly to his own everyday 
needs. The church on earth is the body of believers 
in Jesus Christ who accept the Bible as their guide. 
The church has the right and the duty to insist that 
those who would come into its membership shall 
yield themselves to the mastery of Christ. It would 
seem proper, moreover,—and this was so stated in 
the Times,—for any church organization to express 
itself as to what it deemed wise or unwise in matters 
of practise and conduct, even in such details as bor- 
der-line amusements. But the moment a church at- 
tempts to control the lives of its members, by assert- 
ing what they. shall and shall not do in such details, 
it goes farther than Jesus Christ himself went, and 
can therefore expect to accomplish no good by such 
an attempt. The church's business is to lead souls to 
the Saviour and keep souls close by the Saviour, 
trusting the Saviour to be the Shepherd and Guide of 
those whom he has saved. 


<_0 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD JESUS, thou Prince of Peace, we rejoice in the 
assurance of thy benign reign, and in such experience of 
this as we already have. We thank thee for the measure 

of quiet and content thou hast already begotten in our distem- 
pered spirits, and for the evident growth of peace and truth 
and righteousness all around us under the ministries of the 
Unseen Hand ; for the increase of freedom, safety, and com- 
fort, and the decrease of war, intemperance, and violent 
crime. ... We would hasten the fulness of thy reign. Com- 

lete, we pray thee, the conquest of our disordered nature. 

‘ake control of our wayward moods. Let thy light and truth 
penetrate to every hidden place within us. Infuse wisdom 
into our minds, control our will, transform desire. Kindle 
within us the joy of loving trust and absolute obedience. ... 
Yea, more, make us constant partners with thee in flashing thy 
light into all dark places, and bringing a sad world to jovful 
surrender at thy feet. Grant us this surpassing glory, Lord ! 
We ask for no worldly distinction, but we fain would shine for 
thee. Make us lights in the world, in however humble a way. 
... Bring in that full mastery of mankind to which thou art 
pledged, and hast in our part commissioned us. We know not 
thine exact program for this work, day by day, but we would 
so walk with thee that our fraction of the work shall in no wi e 
be missing or be marred. Show us precisely what to do for 
thee to-day, to-morrow; in the home, in society, in the count- 
ing-room, on the street ; and grant us thy compelling urgency 
to do just that, and to do nothing else.... 
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HERE may have been delegates who went to 
Louisville expecting a lively time over the les- 
son question,—spirited debate and sharp con- 

troversy. They were disappointed. The keenest 
interest centered in the session devoted to the Inter- 
national Lessons, to be sure; but there was no tip- 
toe, highly-wrought anxiety over the outcome, as at 
Denver six years ago. Instead, the interest found 
expression in quiet, orderly, and unanimous action. 
The session seemed uneventful because of absolute 
oneness concerning the most momentous event in the 
International work since 1872. It was done so easily 
and smoothly that the uninitiated must have wondered 
why there is ever any talk about the difficulty of the 
lesson problem. 

They did not know out of what travail the new 
child in the International family had been born. The 
Boston conference, last January, of the Lesson and 
Executive Committees with Sunday-school editors and 
publishers ; the London conference, in June, 1907, of 
American members of the Lesson Committee and 
other Sunday-school leaders with the British Section 
of the Lesson Committee; the Boston action, two 
months earlier, of the American Section of the Lesson 
Committee, —these strategic gatherings and other far- 
sighted planning and praying all went into the result 
of the Saturday morning action, June 20, of the 
Twelfth International Sunday School Convention. 
The consummation at Louisville was a remarkable 
example of the effectiveness of foresight and fore- 
planning. It was a fine illustration of the superior 
advantage of threshing out every aspect of a difficult 
question fully, fairly, calmly, well in advance of the 
time when action must be taken, and by smaller but 
thoroughly representative groups of persons. 

The convention had been in progress a day and a 
half when Dr, A. F. Schauffler, then Secretary of the 
International Lesson Committee, presented his Com- 
mittee’s report. It was a remarkable little document, 
sane, well-balanced, wisely recognizing the great 
field’s varying needs in the realm of Bible study, and 
sagaciously calculated to meet all those needs. Un- 
consciously to the Lesson Committee itself, the report 
also revealed something of the patience, longsuffer- 
ing, and Christian courtesy of this rare body of men, 
whose work it is so easy to criticize and so stupen- 
dously hard to do; for the report showed how con- 
sistently they have striven to respond to the demands 
that have thundered in upon them. 


’ 


What the Lesson Committee Moved 


After reviewing the lesson-experiments of the past - 


three years, and stating the findings of the different 
conferences already referred to, the report concluded ; 


Your Lesson Committee have thus been compelled to 
face the fact that we are in the presence of wide and im- 
portant movements in the world’ of Sunday-school work. 
They believe that this Association ought to continue in its 
leadership of the vast Sunday-school system, and unify 
under one banner all who are seeking to win our scholars 
for Christ. Your Committee have just spent long hours in 
reconsidering the whole situation, and now recommend 
the adoption by this Convention of the following statement 
of facts and resolutions based thereon : 

1. A new situation- has: been gradually brought about : 
(a) by the action of this Association in providing for the 
Beginners’ Course at its Denver Convention in 1902, and 
for the Advanced Course at its Toronto Convention in 1905 ; 
(4) by the action of the Lesson Committee in April, 1907, 
favoring graded lessons ; and (c) by the actions of the con- 
ferences between some members of the American Lesson 
Committee and the British Lesson Committee in London, 
1907, and of the Boston Cunference in January 1908. 

2. It being evident that the very large majority of the 
Sunday-schools on this continent and in the British Isles, 
and practically all the schools in foreign lands, are now, 
and must be for many years to come, dependent upon the 
Uniform Lesson System, we rejoice to affirm with the 
Boston Conference the necessity of continuing that system, 
which is rooted in the affection of many millions of people. 

3. There is a large and increasing number of Sunday- 
schools which earnestly desire and are able to establish a 
thoroughly graded course of Sunday-school education, and 
many of these are looking to this Association and its Lesson 
Committee for leadership in that new and difficult work. 

4. There is a large number of Sunday-schools which are 
able and anxious to use graded courses among the younger 
and among the advanced scholars, while continuing to use 
the Uniform Lesson in the main school, and they, too, look 
to us for help and guidance: Therefore, be it resolved, 
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What the representatives of North America’s 

fifteen million Sunday-school people did at 

the Twelfth International Sunday School Con- 

vention, held in Louisville, Kentucky, June 
18-23, 1908 
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Points to Note 


The Uniform Lesson System and the Graded 
Lesson System both received hearty endorse- 
ment, and each will be given its fullest pos- 
sible development by the International Lesson 
Committee, 

In 1905 there were 155,007 Sunday-schools, 
with a total enrolment of 14,127,541. In 1908 
there are 170,028 Sunday-schools, with a total 
enrolment of 15,110,172, Gain: almost a million 
members, 

For the triennium closing in 1905, $56,000 . 
was given for the work. For the triennium 
just closed, the ainount was $106,000. For the 
triennium to come, it is likely to be $150,000. 

San Francisco will be the place of the next 
Convention, in J9SJ. 








(1.) That this Convention of the International Sunday 
School Association. instruct the Lesson Committee which 
is to be appointed for the next six years to continue the 
work of arranging and issuing the Uniform Lesson. as here- 
tofore, 

(2.) That this Convention authorize its Lesson Committee 
also to continue the preparation of a thoroughly graded 
course of lessons, which may be used by any Sunday-school 
which desires it, whether in whole or in part. 

(3-) That this Convention instruct its Lesson Committee 
in the fulfilment. of these tasks to seek the continued co- 
operation of the British Section of the Lesson Committee, 


There was moderate, very moderate applause, dur- 
ing And at the end of Dr. Schauffler’s report. It all 
seemed so simple and easy! So did standing the egg 
on end,—after Columbus had done it, 


Speaking to the Motion 

President Wiliiam Douglas Mackenzie (Congrega- 
tionalist), of the Lesson Committee, seconded the 
motion offered by the Committee, in a forceful ad- 
dress. _‘*When we touch this subject,’’ said he, re- 
ferring to the uniform lesson, ‘‘we are touching one 
of the mainsprings of the life of the church during the 
last thirty-five years. There is not in the heart of a 
single member of the Lesson Committee one thought 
of disloyalty to the Uniform Lesson System. If that 
were displaced -it would be to the injury, not the im- 
provement, of the Sunday-school world. . . . It is the 
firm conviction of ali who consider the matter with a 
sense of personal responsibility and with a wide out- 
look, that the Uniform Lesson System must be main- 
tained with all the old devotion and vigor, that it must 
be developed year by year in the future as in the past 
more perfectly to meet its own ideas, ... 

‘* But what is proposed by the Boston Conference is 
that the Association deliberately, intelligently, and 
even enthusiastically, decide to provide an International 
system of graded lessons. These it is proposed that 
your Committee should publish exactly as they pub- 
lish the Uniform Lesson System, giving them to the 
whole world, leaving each church and each school to 
decide for itself which system is best adapted to its 
own resources and circumstances.’’ 

Dr. Mackenzie’s was a masterly appeal that the 
International Sunday School Association should lead 
the way. ‘*We must make the Lesson Committee 
the clearing-house for the wisdom of the world,’’ he 
said. 

Dr. H. M. Hamill (Methodist Episcopal, South) 
spoke, —‘‘ most cheerfully and heartily to second the 
motion.’” He commended ‘‘the eminent fairness of 
the Lesson Committee,’’ and said frankly: ‘‘I have 
this much to say to any doubting Thomas,—and I was 
one once. If you doubt that there are any schools 
that need the graded course, what reason is there why 
they should not be allowed to make the trial? Don't 
think,’’ he went on earnestly, ‘‘ that this resolution is 


like the wooden horse that was brought into Troy, its 
belly filled with armed men. You are safe in the 
hands of the Lesson Committee."’ 

Dr. Hamill was followed by Dr. C. R. Blackall 
(Northern Baptist), who, while he asserted that he 
believed the time had forever passed when loyalty to 
the organized Sunday-school work was dependent 
upon any system of lessons, nevertheless wished to 
second the motion of the Lesson Committee. The 
Sunday-school state secretary of Iowa, the Rev. F. F. 
Fitch, reported the people of his state as being heart- 
ily in favor of what was proposed, and he seconded 
and endorsed the motion. . 


When the Vote Was Taken 

All who had signified their desire to do so had 
spoken to the motion, and no one had uttered a sylla- 
ble againstit. The question was put, arising vote was 
asked for, and the tremendous audience rose as one man, 
Then the cheering broke loose. And when the long- 
meter doxology was sung, as it it had been in 1872 
when the vote authorizing the Uniform Lesson was 
carried, there was a very present consciousness that 
something big with meaning, something to be very 
grateful for, had happened. ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow'’ was followed with ** Blest 
be the tie that binds.’’ Some sang vociferously, some 
sang very quietly; and it seemed as if these last 
knew better why they were singing. A man on the 
floor caught the eye of a man on the platform who 
happened to be one of the Lesson Committee, and 
smiled a message of joyful congratulation. There 
was something in the eyes of the man on the platform 
that made it hard for him to answer the smile. Then 
every one’s thoughts were turned back a generation 
as Dr. Hamill,, always chivalrous and thoughtful, 
moved that appropriate messages of love be sent to 
two men deeply concerned in the action just taken, 
Bishop John H. Vincent, and Dr. J. Monro Gibson, 
both of them members of the. original Lesson Com- 
mittee of 1873. There was loving heartiness in the 
vote that authorized this. 


The New Lesson Committee 

Chairman W. A, Eudaly of the Nominating Com- 
mittee had an intent hearing as he read the names of- 
fered for election as members of the new Lesson Com- 
mittee, to serve for the coming six years. Those nomi- 
nated were unanimously elected, as follows : 


Old members re-elected: 

A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Presbyterian, New York. 

Professor John R. Sampey, D.U., Southern Baptist, 
Louisville, Ky. 

The Honorable John R, Pepper, Methodist Episcopal 
South, Memphis, Tenn, . 

Principal E, I, Rexford, M.A., LL. D., Episcopal, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Professor ira M. Price, Ph.D., Baptist, Chicago. 

Professor C. R. Hemphill, D.D., Southern Presby- 
terian, Louisville, Ky. 

President W. D. Mackenzie, D.D., Congregational, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Principal Wm. Patrick, D.D., Canadian Presbyterian, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
New members : 

W. G. Moorehead, D.D., United Presbyterian, Xenia, 
Ohio. 

The Rev. M. Coover, Lutheran, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Professor F, C, Eislin, Methodist Episcopal, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Professor H. L. Calhoun, Disciples, Lexington, Ky. 

Bishop William M. Bell, D.D., LL.D., United Brethren, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

The Rev. Conrad Clever, German Reformed, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

Justice J. J. Maclaren, D.C.L., LL. D., Canadian 
Methodist, ‘Toronto, Ont. 


At its meeting for organization, the new Committee 
elected Dr. Schauffler Chairman, and Professor Piice 
Secretary. 

Through all the deliberations about the lessons the 
loved face and form of Dr. John Potts were sorely 
missed. The first session of the convention was 
largely a meeting of loving tribute to his memory. 
For twenty-nine years he had been a member of the 
Lesson Committee ; for eleven years its chairman. 
His bigness of heart was proportionate to his sound. 
ness of judgment, and it was one of his characteristic 
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Striking Facts from Mr. Lawrance’s Report 





reports. 
teacher-training books, 
larger than it was three years ago. 


ged organizations and more to follow. 





About 20,000 Primary departments report separate rooms, 
Our 9,258 teachers’-meetings is an advance of about 1,290 over former 


The little Island of St. Kitts in the West Indies has ordered one hundred 

The total Sunday-school enrolment of North America is nearly 1,000,000 

6 panes three-years’ work in the West Indies, resulting in seventeen 
full-fle 

Over 49,000 Sunday-school Conventions have been held in Nomh America 


during the past three years, attended by probably over 3,000,000 different people. 
No department of the work has shown so great advance as the teacher- 


training. 
training courses. 


About fourteen new Sunday-schools a day for every day in the year is the net 
gain we report since our last Convention, 
we reported at the last Convention. 


Over 19,000 Cradle Rolls are reported, which is about triple the number 
reported at Toronto, while the enrolment reaches the enormous figure of over 
444,000, a gain of more than 100 percent. 


One hundred and sixteen Sunday-school general secretaries and departmental 
specialists are devoting their whole time to the work in the varivus states and prov- 
inces, and fifty-six are working on part time. 

An encouraging feature of our statistics is that 903,028 conversions and 
additions to the Church are reported by forty-six associations. 
50 percent over any previous report, and ought to fill our hearts with joy. 


Probably no less than 80,000 gre now engaged in studying teacher- 


This means 15,000 schools more than 


This is a gain of 








sources of power that, as Dr. A. C. Crews, of the 
Methodist Church of Canada, said of him, ‘‘ he could 
work side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, with 
men of utterly different creeds from his own.’’ It was 
a beautiful thing that Mr. H. J. Heinz of Pittsburgh 
did in presenting to this convention a life-size portrait 
of the loved leader, to be kept permanently in the 
office of the Association headquarters. 

Not in thirty-five years, as Mr. Hartshorn pointed 
out, has an International Sunday School Convention 
been honored as was this one by the presence of four 
members of the British Section of the International Les- 
son Committee. They were Dr. Alfred Rowland, Chair- 
man of the British Section ; the Rev. Frank Johnson, 
Editor of The Sunday School Chronicle of London ; 
Mr. Charles Waters, founder and Honorary Secretary 
of the famous International Bible Reading Associa- 
tion, whose daily home readings have, by Mr. Waters’ 
courtesy, appeared regularly in The Sunday School 
Times for the last fifteen years; and Mr. Frederic Taylor, 
Secretary of the Friends’ First Day School Association. 
The presence and addresses of these brethren added 
greatly to the understanding, on each side of the 
Atlantic, of the special work and difficulties of the 
other, and, as in the conference last year in London, 
assured the strengthened continuance of the Interna- 
tional Lesson System as an unbroken bond inthe 
Sunday-school work and Bible: study of Anglo-Saxon 
Christendom, 


A Chairman of Vision Who Does Things 


The most remarkable report ever presented to an 
International Convention by the Chairman of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee was that. presented at Louisville 
by Mr. W. N. Hartshorn. It was accompanied by a 
pictorial ‘* survey ’’ that was a stroke of genius, —an 
album of half-tones illustrating the three years’ work, 
distributed to all the delegates. Mr. Hartshorn does 
big things. He kas visioned the possibilities and the 
obligations of an International Chairman, and he 
turns his visions into realities. His breadth and 
statesmanship have come out into full view during 
the triennium just closed. His own conferences with 
leaders throughout the land, and the conferences in 
which he has brought together, literally and figura- 
tively, the workers upon whose sympathetic co-oper- 
ation the progress of the cause depends, are his 
largest achievements. The Boston conference on the 
lesson system was one of these ; a conference of New 
England theological seminary presidents, pastors, 
laymen, bishops, and editors was another, looking 
toward greater attention to the training of ministers 
in Sunday-school efficiency, and the employment of 
a trained instructor to teach Sunday-school pedagogy 
in the seminaries of New England,—for whom the 
money is already provided. A remarkable southern 
trip of the Chairman resulted in a series of conferences 
with the presidents and professors of negro institu- 
tions taught by white instructors, the result of which 
is to be a general conference of the same sort, in 
August of this year, looking toward a special work for 
and among the negroes to be conducted by the Inter- 
national Association. 


Marion Lawrance Sets Them Thinking 


It does not often fall to men to receive the public 
ovation that Marion Lawrance had as he stepped upon 
the rostrum to make the triennial report of the Gen- 
eral Secretary. The thousands who clapped and 
cheered and waved had nothing to ‘*Ask Marion 
Lawrance !'’ just then,—but they had a great deal to 
tell him, of their love and admiration. His report 
filled twenty-two large pages of printed matter, charts, 
and tables. Before he finished he had proved what 


he said at the outset, that ‘‘ the whole world is a-tingle 
with Sunday-school enthusiasm and interest."’ He 


revealed the workings and the results of a great, 
smoothly- running, far-reaching organization that 
handles North America and the islands of the sea 
as a county secretary handles his field. 

A few of the ‘‘indications which indicate,’’ listed 
by Mr. Lawrance, are illustrative of his entire report, 
and are given at the head of this page. 

Mr. Lawrance closed with two appeals that frankly 

faced certain facts which might otherwise have been 
overlooked, 
- He showed that, while North America had added a 
million to its Sunday-school membership in the tri- 
ennium, this meant that it takes about fifty officers, 
teachers, and scholars a whole year to add one new 
member to the Sunday-school. Or, if the average 
Sunday-school numbers ninety members, the schools 
were increasing at the rate of only about two members 
a year. Surely they ought to do better than that. 

He also showed that the triennium’s nine hundred 
thousand conversions means, after all, that it takes 
four officers and teachers a year to lead one soul to 
Christ and into the church. Does this look like an 
adequate harvest for all our plowing and sowing? 

Therefore Mr.. Lawrance’s closing challenge was 
that the next three years should be marked by a 
mighty revival of soul-winning in the Sunday-school. 
‘« The one crying need in our land to-day is that our 
Association, so mighty, so wonderfully blessed of God, 
should see its day and opportunity and redouble its 
energy during the next three years, inaugurating such 
a campaign of soul-winning as shall sweep hundreds 
of thousands of our scholars into the Kingdom of God 
and set all the bells of heaven ringing for very joy. I 
want to see it—sodo you. Let us work for it, pray 
for it, expect it, and our God will give it.”’ 


Men to the Front 

One evening, just after supper, the people on the 
streets of Louisville heard the tramp of men’s feet 
and the strains of a fine old marching song sung by 
hundreds of men’s voices. Down the principal street 
came a long line of men, four abreast. Cars stopped, 
and people stopped to listen and to wonder. At the 
head of the procession were silver-haired Justice J. J. 
Maclaren, with Marion Lawrance, W. C. Pearce, Fred 
A. Wells, and others like them. Following these were 
men from Louisville and men from all over the West- 
ern hemisphere. It was an outdoor exhibit of the 
men’s Bible class movement. Big placards, carried 
aloft on sticks like those of any political campaign, 
bore such inscriptions as the following : 





The World for Christ. 
The Men of America for the 
Man of Galilee. 











The early-comers inside the armory heard a long- 
drawn blast frum a cornet in the rear of the building. 
The army was entering, and all took up again the 
fighting song of warriors going to war. When the 
seats were filled, some one started, to the tune of 
‘* Bringing in the Sheaves,”’ 

‘* Bringing men to Christ, bringing men to Christ, 

We shall come rejoicing, bringing men to Christ,’’ 
and it was sung with rousing vigor. Then ‘* Where 
he leads me, I will follow,’’ led by E. O. Excell, 
almost lifted the roof of the huge building. W. C. 
Pearce and A. H. Mills, respectively superintendent 
and chairman of the International Adult Department, 
got cheer after cheer. 

‘«What is our purpose?’’ called out Mr. Pearce. 
Back like a cannon-ball came the answer, startling in 
its intensity, volume, and promptness, ‘‘ The world 
for Christ.”* 


‘* What is our means?’’ Again an instant, mighty 
answer, ‘‘ The Word of God.”’ ; 

«« What is our motto?’’ Once more a masculine 
challenge was flung back, ‘‘We mean _ business.’’ 
And then they sang ‘‘ The King’s Business’’ in a 
way that would have done your heart good to hear. 

For they did mean business, those men. Out-of- 
date persons who suppose that the Sunday-school is 
only for children would have been amazed at the 
demonstration these men gave of what their adult 
classes were doing for them. It is the barricade of 
men and fathers that Mr. Lawrance has said is the 
best way to keep the boy in Sunday-school,—by put- 
ting such a barricade between the boy and the door. 

That afternoon Mr. W. C. Pearce had presented 
his report as superintendent of the Adult Department, 
—the report of the first organized effort the Interna- 
tional Association had ever made to promote adult 
class work. The department is vigorously stimulating 
the formation of adult classes, has established a rec- 
ognized standard of organization for such classes, 
offers a Certificate of Recognition to adult classes at- 
taining the International standard, and furnishes 
leaflets, secret-service pledge cards, and useful filing 
cards for the use of associations. So wisely has the 
department worked that the various. denominations 
give it their hearty support, and some, by special 
action of their boards, unite with it in issuing certifi- 
cates of recognition. In 1905, Illinois and New York 
were the only state associations having adult depart- 
ments. To-day, forty-seven such associations have 
adult departments. 

One of the strong addresses of the convention was 
that delivered to the men of the adult classes by 
former Governor George H. Utter of Rhode Island. In- 
troducing the speaker, Judge Stites spoke of him as for 
twenty years a Bible class teacher, and toid a charac- 
teristic incident of his loyalty to his class. The gov- 
ernor is a Seventh Day Baptist. When President 
Roosevelt, was inaugurated, every governor in the 
Union was invited as a special guest. But the fourth 
of March fell on a Saturday ; and the governor of 
Rhode Island sent his lieutenant-governor to represent 
him at Washington, and stayed at home to teach his 
class. 

The address was a manly summons to all men to 
enter upon the service of Jesus Christ. ‘If any man 
comes to God simply that he may escape punish- 
ment,’” said the speaker, ‘*I would not say him nay ; 
but I am sorry for him. God calls men to servvice.’’ 

What the Adult Schools in England are doing in 
reclaiming men who are ‘‘down and out’’ was 
graphically told by Mr. Frederic Taylor of London, 
member of the British Section of the Lesson Commit- 
tee, and secretary of the Friends’ First Day School 
Association. He told of the adult school workers 
having gotten possession of some buildings formerly 
kept as public houses, but which had lost their 
licenses ; these places are made over into clubs and 
reading-rooms for the men. In one such reclaimed 
public house he saw, among the old bottles and signs 
and relics of their unworthy past, a notice prominently 
on the wall, ‘‘‘This house is under entirely new man- 
agement.’’ It’s that New Management which is mak- 
ing new creatures of men’who were going to the dogs. 


Teacher-Training Triumphs 

The double burden of the Teacher-Training and the 
Adult Departments has been borne by Mr. W. C. 
Pearce since January, 1907. He wili devote his en- 
tire time from now on to the Adult Department, his 
successor as Teacher-Training Superintendent having 
been elected at Louisville,— Franklin McElfresh, 
Ph. D., D.D., of Columbus, Ohio. 

The great event of the triennium in teacher-training 
was the conference of denominational and association 
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leaders held in Philadelphia last January, which re- 
sulted in the adopting of recognized standards for 
work ; similar annual conferences will be held, the next 
to be August 30 and 31 at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

‘The International Teacher-Training Reading Circle 
work is another of the forward steps. It is open to 
all, and so simple in jts plan that its effectiveness is 
assured, International Certificates are awarded, with 
seals, to the individual readers, and twenty-six state 
and provincial associations have introduced the work. 

Since 1903, the twenty-eight associations then 
doing organized teacher-training work have jumped 
to sixty-one,—all now having departments according 
to the International standard, with superintendents or 
committees, courses of study approved by the Inter- 
national Committee on Education, and examinations 
requiring seventy percent to pass. For the triennium, 
there are 6,704 classes; 79,086 students; 10,016 
graduates. In addition, there are in denominational 
courses 11,991 students and 1,526 graduates. Penn- 
sylvania leads with 14,268 enrolled students, Ohio be- 
ing second with 8,563. The Rev. Charles A. Oliver is 
the general of Pennsylvania's teacher-training army. 
But for the number of students in proportion to the 
number of Sunday-school teachers and officers, Nova 
Scotia leads, with thirty-five percent, Colorado and 
Mexico following with twenty-five and twenty-four 
percent, 

The Home Department, called by some one the 
‘«sleeping giant,’’ showed the same kind of healthy 
growth that is found in every department of the work. 
Dr. W. A. Duncan reported that the number of 
schools having Home Departments had increased 
from 10,600 in 1905 to 16,073 ; the number of mem- 
bers, from 403,000 to 557,000. There are 50,000 
Visitors making two million visits annually in this 
work of bringing the Bible and the Sunday-school to 
the individual. 


How the Convention Met the Test 


‘« The hour of our opportunity and privilege has ar- 
rived,’’ said Mr. Lawrance. ‘‘The next sixty 
minutes will determine whether this Association is to 
go backward or move forward. It is for us to decide 


to-day how great is our conception of the measure of 


God's will for us. Giving is the test of Jove. At 
two o'clock this morning there were prayers going up 
to God that he would give us just all the money that 
he could trust us with. And then he led the con- 
vention in its money-pledging for the coming trien- 
nium, In 1905, at Toronto, $75,000 for the triennium 
was pledged, but by theend of the three years over $106, - 
ooo had been given, It has been found that the actual 
receipts run from one-fourth to one-third ahead of 
what is pledged at a triennial convention. When Mr. 
Lawrance finished the last of the Louisville money- 
raising, about $38,000 a year had been promised, or 
$114,000 for the triennium as over against $75,000 
at Toronto. And judging by past experience, . this 
$114,000 is likely to grow to the neighborhood of 
$150,000 as the International Association's budget 
for the new era just begun. 

This money will be received and disbursed by one 
who, like his predecessor in office, is already filling a 
large place in the hearts of the delegates, Mr. Fred 
A. Wells of Chicago. Dr. George W. Bailey, the 


‘former treasurer, and Mr. Wells have much in com- 


mon. Both men are spending themselves and their 
means unsparingly in the advancement of the organ- 
ized and world-wide Sunday-school work. Mr. Wells’ 
very complete report was in itself a graphic story of 
the three years’ work of the Association. 


Heroic Field Work 


There was a hemispheric sweep of view in the heroic 
stories of work done by the field workers of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs, Mary Foster Bryner, always Mexico's 


\ 


‘special friend, told of the strides in organization there, 
- and introduced the Association’ s worker in Mexico, the 


Rev. E. M. Sein, whose life and whose family are being 
devoted with apostolic consecration to the saving of his 
land through the Sunday-school. A Committee on 
Spanish Literature, with Dr. Alexander Henry, Phila- 
delphia, as Chairman, has been created to provide 
Sunday-school literature in all the Spanish-speaking 
countries, : 

The two geographical extremes of the work were 
represented in the reports of the Rev. Aquila Lucas, 
for the West Indies and South America, and the Rev. 
W. C. Merritt, for the Northwest. Mr. Lucas showed 
how the already real Sunday-school organization in 
the West Indies stands as a monument to the faith 
and prayers of the workers in the North. One of the 
little islands is doing hard work and effective in the 
Home Department, teacher-training, and the Cradle 
Roll. They have learned what others are doing, and 


_ Association, as it was called,—in 1871. 
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The Resolutions, and other interesting matter that is 
crowded out this week, will be given in next week’s 
issue of The Sunday School Times. 











are showing what they can do, Mr. Merritt told of the 
great work done by Stuart Muirhead, ‘‘ the Sunday- 
school bishop of four great Canadian provinces."’ 
And then he described the Bible-study achievements 
that are being made in Utah—in which all the difficul- 
ties of other states are present, plus Mormonism—and 
in Nevada and Washington and Wyoming and Sas- 
katchewan and the entire Pacific slope. The Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho Association gradu- 
ated a class of sixty-eight trained teachers; in the 
First Christian Sunday-school of Waitsburg, Wash- 
ington, every teacher holds an International Teacher- 
Training Certificate. Every county in Wyoming is 
organized. In the mining towns of Nevada—Gold- 
field, Tonapah, and Rawhide in particular—live Sun- 
day-school work is being done. 


Mrs. Barnes’ Last Report 


Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, Elementary Depart- 
ment Superintendent, reported fifty-nine state and 
provincial elementary departments with an executive 
in charge. Thirteen of these havea perfected organiza- 
tion in every county. One state reports that more than 
one-half of all its schools are studying supplemental 
lessons, and are graded accordingly. She showed real 
conquest for the elementary work (which means the 
beginners’, primary, and junior departments of the 
Sunday-school), and a tremendous advance over six 
years ago. It was Mrs. Barnes’ last report to an In- 
ternational Convention, for she is now retiring from 
the position which she has filled with such masterly 
executive power and far-sighted organizing ability. 
She told of a faithful mother with five children who, 
years ago, not only taught in Sunday-school but went 
out to help other teachers, and so started the first 
primary union,—the Newark Infant Class Teachers’ 
Years after, 
Mrs. Barnes came into touch with, and under the 
influence of, that primary pioneer, Mrs. Samuel W. 
Clark. 

After Mrs, Barnes had finished, «‘ Timothy Standby”’ 
of Ohio. rose, saying that he was one of the five young- 
sters in the home of that long ago infant class teacher, 
and that he wanted now to tell Mrs. Barnes something 
of the love and gratitude of the teachers of to-day for 
what she, their now retiring leader, had ‘done for them. 
He presented to her a bouquet of gleaming yellow 
daisies ; there were two parts to the bouquet: on one 
side, twenty-one daisies representing the states and 
provinces that had taken part in this tribute, on the 
other side twenty-nine daisies for the graded unions 
taking part, and between these a purse with twenty 
old eagles, or $200. The little offering was made up 
very hastily, Dr. Clark explained, after most of the 
unions had closed for the summer, but was none 
the less loving on that account. And the Convention's 
farewell ovation that followed his words proved 
what he said so convincingly that Mrs. Barnes found it 
hard to reply to the message of affection that was so 
genuine and heartfelt. 


Temperance and Missions Foremost 


The word ‘‘temperance’’ needed only to be spoken 
from the platform to receive a burst of applause. A 
great temperance mass meeting was. held Sunday 
afternoon in the armory, addressed by Dr. A. P. 
Baker, National Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, National President 
of the W. C. T. U., and Dr. Alexander Alison, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the National Temperance Society. 
On Monday afternoon a sectional conference on tem- 
perance work in the Sunday-school was led by Mrs. 
Zillah Foster Stevens, and participated in by several 
workers. That evening Mrs. Bryner presented to the 
entire convention the need for putting the Temperance 
Department of the Association upon the same basis 
as the other financed departments, and said that 
$6,000 for the triennium would be required for this. 
Some pledges had already been received ; in a few 
minutes more she had the rest. 

Missions in the Sunday-school had fuller attention 
than ever before at an International Convention. Mr. 
Michener. and Mr. Diffendorfer, of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Movement, told the remarkable 
story of that work—which has done more to arouse 
Sunday-school workers to their missionary opportu- 
nity than has any other one organization—and exhib- 
ited moving pictures of mission work in the Far 
East and in America. On Sunday evening a dozen 
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or more mass meetings on ‘‘ The Sunday-school and 
Missions’’ were held in different churches, addressed 
by some of the most prominent missionary workers 
and Board secretaries in North America. And on 
Monday afternoon a sectional conference took up 
the practical business of how to handle missionary 
teaching itself in the school. 

It seemed like old times to have E. O. Excell lead- 
ing the singing. There are few men living who can 
bring the volume of music from the hearts and throats 
of aconvention host that Professor Excellcan, He had 
six or seven thousand to lead at Louisville in some of 
the sessions, —and he measured up. He never scolds 
an audience ; he gets their very best from them, and 
keeps them happy while he doesit. The superb sing- 
ing was about the only.thing at the Convention that 
did not seem to suffer from the heat. 

Never did a convention city surpass Louisville in 
the care it took of its visitors. The local chairman, 
Mr. C. J. Meddis, and his associate, Mr. Huston 
Quin, were greeted with thunderous applause as Mr. 
Lawrance told them, at the closing session, of the 
gratitude of all for what they and the city had done. 

No brief sketch of an International Sunday-school 
Convention can do justice to the inspirational ad- 
dresses that crowd its sessions and that relieve it of 
what would otherwise be an overburdensome atten- 
tion to somber business. There were addresses de- 
livered at Louisville which alone well repaid the 
traveling of thousands of miles, It will not do even 
to attempt to mention them here ; but much of their 
eloquence and inspiration can be shared by securing 
the full official report of the Convention, when it 
appears, ! 


Dr. Truett’s Mastery 


Dr. George W. Truett, of Dallas, Texas, had the 
most difficult task to perform of all who took part in 
the long program,—the conducting of the devotional 
sessions. The combination of convention-fatigue with 
the excessively hot weather of convention week doubled 
the difficulty of winning and holding an audience of 
five thousand persons to worshipful, reverent attention. 
But Dr. Truett had a message that had him ; and 
every time’he spoke, whether in extended address or 
in only the briefest prayer, his quiet masterfulness 
and vibrant, searching voice stilled the great audiences 
and carried them with him into the very presence 
of the Master. His opening address with the con- 
vention-motto as its text, ‘‘ We would see Jesus,’’ and 
the message with which the workers were dismissed 
to their homes, ‘‘ Arise, let us go hence,’’ will never 
be forgotten. 


Officers and Other Workers 


The officers of the International Convention are the 
following : 


President, the Hon. John Stites, Louisville, Ky. 

Vice-Presidents: A. B. McCrillis, Providence, R. I.; 
H. H. Bell, D.D., San Francisco; George W. Truett, 
D.D., Dallas, Texas; M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia ; 
E. H. Nichols, Chicago; the Rev. E. W. Sawyer, British 
Columbia ; Bishop George W, Clinton, Charlotte, N. C. 

Chairman Executive Committee, W. N. Hartshorn, 
Boston. ‘ 

Vice-Chairman, and Chairman Central Committee, E. 
K. Warsren, Three Oaks, Mich. 

Second Vice-Chairman, Wm. Hamilton, Toronto, Ont. 

Life Members Executive Committee : Justice J. J. Mac- 
laren, Toronto; W. A. Duncan, Ph.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Treasurer, Fred A. Wells, Chicago. 

Assistant Treasurer, Dr, George W. Bailey, Philadelphia. 

Secretary Executive Committee, George R. Merrill, D.D., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

Recording Secretary of the Convention, Joseph Clark, 
D.D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Assistant Recording Secretary, E. D. McCafferty, Pitts- 
burgh, 


The secretaries and other workers of the Interna- 
tional Association are the following : 


General Secretary, Marion Lawrance, Chicago. 

Secretary to the General Secretary, and Home- Visitation 
Superintendent, Hugh Cork, Chicago. 

Superintendent Adult Department, W.C. Pearce, Chicago. 

Superintendent Teacher-Training Department, Franklin 
McElfresh, Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Superintendent Elementary Department, 
Foster Bryner, Peoria, Ill. 

Secretary for Mexico, the Rev. E. M. Sein, Puebla, 
Mexico. 

Field Worker for the Northwest, the Kev. W. C. Mer- 
ritt, Tacoma, Wash. 

Superintendent for the West Indies, the Rev. Aquila 
Lucas, Sackville, N. B. 

Dr. James E. Shepard, Superintendent for the Negroes, 
retires from the field September first. 


Mrs. Mary 





1 The Louisville Report may be ordered from The Sunday School 


Times Company, when published, at gr. 
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LESSON 3. JULY 19. SAMUEL WARNS SAUL AND THE PEOPLE 


1 Samuel 12. Commit verses 23, 24 


Golden Text: Only fear Jehovah, and serve him in truth with all your heart; for consider how great things he hath done for you.—J Sam. 12 : 24 





The Lesson Pilot 


By .Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HEN you have done wrong, what is the best 
thing to do about it? Get as many answers 
to this question, from your class, as you can, 

and let the subject be discussed freely. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Israel had done wrong. In what way?(1 Sam. 8: 
6, 7.) Yes, they had practically rejected God when 
they demanded a king. They got their king, and 
their king had been doing pretty well; but now 
Samuel had something to say to them. 

First, who was Samuel, and what had he been 
doing most of his life? To what the class can tell 
you about him, add facts from the interesting char- 
acterization of Samuel and his work that is given in 
Mr. Gordon’s first five paragraphs. 

Now that Samuel has virtually been rejected by 
the people that he has served so long, he wants to do 
two things. First, he wants it clearly understood 
and a matter of public record, as Professor Beecher 
— out (on vs. 1-5), that he is not giving up office 

ecause of any unfaithfulness on his part. Formal 
testifying to a man’s clean record, at the end of his 
life, is a custom in the East to-day, as Dr. Mackie’s 
first paragraph shows. And it is the ending of a life 
that shows its value, Mr. Ridgway makes plain in 
his first paragraph. Second, as one who has the ex- 
presen confidence of the people, Samuel wants to tell 

is people about their future, and how to make it all 
that itought to be. And he begins on this latter by 
going back to their past. Give a touch of vividness 
to the scene by picturing Samuel, as Mr. Pierson does 
in his first paragraph, as a ‘'Sky Pilot” in a western 
mining camp. 

For no people had God ever done so much as he 
had for Israel. Samuel wants them to realize this, 
and so he reminds them of some of the great facis of 
their history, from Egypt to Gideon and after. Get 
the class to recite some of those facts. And in return 
for God’s wonderful blessings, they had said that they 
must have an earthly king, when Jehovah their God 
was their king! . By the time the people. were realiz- 
ing their sin of self-will and distrust, Samuel decides 
to make their helplessness before God and depend- 
ence upon God startlingly plain by a sign. It 1s the 
time of harvest, when rain is almost unknown. 
Samuel speaks to Jehovah, and a tempest bursts, 
probably destructive to the crops, as Mrs. Sangster 
suggests, as well as utterly unusual. 

The lesson is driven home pretty hard, as it needed 
to be. ‘The people cry out now, for forgiveness, and 
beg the man whose counsel they had rejected to 
intercede with God for them, ‘that we die not.” 
How does Samuel act? See what Professor Beecher, 
in his last paragraph, says of him. 

Their course is simple enough, says Samuel. 
**Serve Jehovah with all your heart,” and all will be 
well, Further, Samuel promises to stand by them, 
to recognize his own duty of praying for them, failure 
in which would be sin on his part, and to guide them 
in the right path if they will let him. 

There is a phrase that is frequently used to-day, in 
evangelistic work: ‘'Get right with God.” It tells 
every man his first duty, possible only through a 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. ut there is another duty, 
just as vital if we would make our lives count for any- 
thing, and it is this: Keep right with God. Man 
a man, like the Children of Israel, seems to thin 
that if once he has gotten right with God there is no 
great need of doing anything else, and so he makes 
no effort to keep right with God, by doing God's will 
every day. That was Israel's great trouble. That is 
the average Christian’s great trouble to-day. 

But thanks be to God, we can come back to him 
and get started at keeping right with him any time 
we will. There are three things to do, after we have 
done wrong,—and here is the answer to our opening 
question: Repent, say so, and do right. Or it might 
be put in this way: Be sorry, say you’re sorry, and 
show you're sorry by doing right. Repentance that 
goes back and repeats the repented sin doesn’t amount 
to much. 

Samuel was pleading with his people to keep right 
with God by doing right now,-—by absolute trust and 
obedience. If they would do that, they and their 
king, God would forget all about their past sins. The 
same offer is open to us to-day, only in a better way 
than it was to them (close with the striking incident 
of Mr. Pierson’s last paragraph). 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
One’s bearings in locating this lesson may be had from 
Professor Beecher’s first three paragraphs, 


1 And Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold, I have heark- 
ened unto your voice in all that ye said unto me, and have 
made a king over you. 2 And now, behold, the king walketh 
before you ; and | am old and grayheaded ; and, behold, my 
sons are with you: and | have walked before you from my 
youth unto this day. Here I am : witness against me before 
Jehovah, and before his anointed : whose ox have I taken ? or 
whose ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? whom 
have I oppress¢d ? or of whose hand have I taken a! ransom 
210 blind mine eyes therewith? and 1 will restore it you. 4 
And they said, Thou hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us, 
neither hast thou taken aught of any man’s hand. 5 And he 
said unto them, Jehovah is witness against you, and his anointed 
is witness this day, that ye have not found aught in my hand. 
And they said, He is witness. 


13 Now therefore behold the king whom ye have chosen, and 
whom ye have asked for: and, behold, Jehovah hath set a king 
over you. 14 If ye will fear Jehovah, and serve him, and 
hearken unto his voice, and not rebel against the command- 
ment of Jehovah, * and both ye and also the ae that reigneth 
over you be followers of Jehovah your God, weé/: 15 but if ye 
will not hearken unto the voice of Jehovah, but rebel against 
the commandment of Jehovah, then will the hand of Jehovah 
be against you, as it was against your fathers, 16 Now there- 
fore stand still and see this great thing, which Jehovah will do 
before your eyes. 17 Is it not wheat harvest to-day? I will 
call unto Jehovah, that he may send thunder and rain; and 
ye shall know and see that your wickedness is great, which ye 
rave done in the sight of Jehovah, in asking you aking. 18 


So Samuel called unto Jehovah ; and Jehevah sent thunder’ 


and rain that day : and all the people greatly feared Jehovah 
and Samuel. 

19 And all the people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy serv- 
ants unto Jehovah thy God, that we die not; for we have 
added unto all our sins ¢ks evil, to ask us a king. 20 And 
Samuel said unto the people, Fear not: ye have indeed done 
all this evil; yet turn not aside from following Jehovah, but 
serve Jehovah with all your heart: 21 and turn ye not aside ; 
for then would ye go after vain things which cannot profit nor 
deliver, for they are vain. 22 For Jehovah will not forsake his 
people for his great name's sake, because it hath pleased J eho- 
vah to make you.a people unto himself. 23 Moreover as for 
me, far be it from me that I should sin against Jehovah in 


ceasing to pray for you: but I will ‘instruct you in the good. 


and the right way. -2q¢ Only fear Jehovah, and serve him in 
truth with all your heart ; for consider. how great. things he 
hath done for you. 25 But if ye shall still do wickedly, ye 
shall be consumed, both ye and your king. 


1 Or, bribe 8 Or, that I should hide mine eyes at him *%Or, then 
shali both ye... Jehovah your God: but &¢. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
% 


Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
They who fear the Lord do not need to fear. 
A crooked life cannot lead on the straight way. 


A good life ts no small contribution to any man’s 
logic. 

To be true to the best is the best we can do for 
truth. 

The welfare of any people is determined by their 
worship. 

All His love in the past calls for our loyalty in 
the present. . 


Present consecration ts the best corrective of past 
crookedness. 


Much meral astigmatism is due to pressure on 
the money nerve. 


Many an ill of the heart would be cured if the 
hands were kept clean. 

There's nothing that will help you to lead others 
more than being able to look back over aright life 
yourself. 

CHICAGO, 








Do our two kinds of talking harmonize or discord? 
(Gordon, 6.) 

What God has already done for us is our reason for 
service (Howard). 

The Exodus is a matter of constant reminder among de- 
vout Jews to-Gay (Mackie, 2). th 

God’s willingness to take us back, on one condition 
(Ridgway, 2). 

The duty of praying for others (Gordon, last two para- 
graphs; Ridgway, last paragraph ; third I}lustration). 

Gladstone’s conscious need of prayer (second Illustra- 
tion). 

Our yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow (Sangster, 2, 3). 


The relation of prosperity and godliness discussed 
(Foster, 3, 4). 


PHILADELPHIA, 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis ]. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—*‘Saul was a year old in his reigning” 
(1 Sam. 13:1). This is literal, though ‘ years 
old” and ‘‘at his reigning” might be also pos- 
sible. The King James Version here translates cor- 
rectly, and the revised versions incorrectly. In his 
first year Saul attended to his farming near Gibeah 
(1 Sam. 11: 5), but was nevertheless me with such 
revenues and advisers and retinue and organized 
service as would enable him to put into the field, in 
less than a week, the military force of the entire 
kingdom (1 Sam. 10; 26-27; 11: 3-9). At the plow- 
ing season that year (11 : 5, 7), perhaps in December, 
he marched to the relief of faboa ilead. In the 
time of wheat harvest (12: 17) the following year, a 
few weeks after the close of the Jabesh-gilead cam- 
aign, occurred the incident of this lesson. Perhaps 
in May of r1o1 B.C.,—that is, B.C. 1050 Assyrian. 

Place.—Gilgal, doubtless in the Jordan valley. 
From Joshua to Eli, Shiloh had been the national 
place of sacrifice. In David's time and later the 
national place was Jerusalem. In the interval be- 
tween Eli and David the national place of sacrifice 
was not properly in existence, but some of its func- 
tions were performed at Gilgal (1 Sam. 10: 8; 11: 14, 
18{ 29: 48.5 ts: 88 9.). 

Persons.—Saul, now in his second year as king of 
Israel, who has suddenly become very popular through 
his exploits against the Ammonites. Samuel, who is 
acting in the double capacity of prophet and judge. 
As judge he seems to have been virtually prime min- 
ister (1 Sam. 7: 15; 11 : 7, 12, 14, etc.). he repre- 
sentatives of Israel. 


Light on Puzzling. Passages 

Verses 1-5.— Samuel said : Made a public address, 
what follows being a memorandum of some points in 
it.—A// Israed: The-solemnities are national.—/... 
have made a king : The prophet had acted:as Jeho- 
vah’s representative in making the king (v. 13). 
There had been a previous solemnity at which Saul 
was recognized (1 Sam. 10: 17-27). They were now 
engaged in renewed ceremonies of recognition (11 : 
14), following Saul’s triumph over Ammon. Saul had 
now been reigning many months, parts of two calen- 
dar years.—/ am old...my sons are with: you: 
Samuel values his reputation. He has laid down the 
chief authority and accepted a subordinate position. 
He is unwilling that this shall be taken as a confes- 
sion of unfaithfulness or incompetency, or that the 
bad deeds of his sons shall be attributed tohim. So 
he takes pains to put on record the true state of the 
case. 

Verses 6-12.—-He recapitulates history. The inter- 
est that Samuel is constantly represented as taking 
in the history of Israel is a fact that we ought not 
to neglect in our critical estimates of these writings. 

Verses 13-15.—Now therefore: He has sketched 
the existing situation, and the history that led up to 
it (2-5, 6-12), and now he makes a practical applica- 
tion of the facts.—7hen will both ye and also the 
king ... be followers of Jehovah: 'This is the mar- 
ginal reading of the revised versions, though with 
‘*shall” changed to ‘*‘ will,” and it is the true render- 
ing. Under the old constitution, Samuel says, if 
they were obedient they were followers of Jehovah, 
and were under his protection; and this still remains 
true under the new constitution. 

Verses 16-18.—7his great thing : Samuel calls at- 
tention to the storm, a very unusual one for the sea- 
son, as a token from Jehovah. 

Verses 19-25.—T7his evil, to ask us a king: Now 
that it is too late, they are sorry and frightened for 
their fuolishness.— Ye have indeed done all this evil. 
... but serve Jehovah: It is impossible to retrieve 
the past; the question is whether they wil! do their 
best in the new situation into which they have brought 
themselves.—/ wi// instruct you: Will give you 
revelation from Jehovah. 

Study the thoughtfulness and wisdom and fidelity 
and magnanimity with which Samuel helps these 
people who have got into trouble by rejecting his 
counsel. There is no finer example on record, save 
that of Jesus. ; 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
> 4 


Dr. Beecher’s new book, ** Dated Events of the Old 
Testament,’ shows in easy tabular form the order of the 
happenings with which the present lessons deal. The 
thorough student will find it of great value. It is sold by 


The Sundav School Times Company for $1.50, postpaid. 











LESSON FOR JULY 19 (x Sam. 12) 


A Life Talking 
By S. D. Gordon 


T IS a bold challenge that the old prophet makes 
here. He had lived a long life in closest contact 
with these people, and in the bright glare of the 

public street-lights. If anybody knew him these 
eople did. And they were a critical crowd. They 
ad watched him, He knew it. And they had the 
habit of frankly speaking out their minds about 
things that didn’t suit them. ‘That was what led to 
this change of government. 

Here was the great test of his career,—not what he 
had done or taught, but what he was in his own life. 
And that, too, not at the start simply,—starting is 
easy; nor at occasional intervals when he had been 
subject to special revival influences; but the whole 
life straight through from early boyhood till now. 

Would you care to put as frank a question to those 
who really know you by the. intimacy of constant 
contact through years, in class and church and home 
and business place? About the honesty of your 
inner life, the purity of your purposes, the gentleness 
of your temper, your faithfulness to early ideals? I 
mean, if you really expected folks to say out what 
they know and think about you ?: 

his is a very modest allusion to the remarkable 
career-of this sturdy old man. His influence upon 
the national life was second only tothat of Moses, the 
national founder. He was not a brilliant leader, but 
a thorough organizer and faithful teacher. He picked 
out the likeliest young men, and gave them careful, 
painstaking courses of instruction, and set them at 
work. He was the father of the modern theological 
seminary, establishing a teaching order among the 

eople, so that they never sank again to as low a 
evel morally as that at which he found them. This 
new order, the order of prophets which he founded, 
outlived the kings, and exerted an enormous influ- 
ence, including such men in its ranks as Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. 

He renewed the tabernacle worship and the Mosaic 
feasts, establishing them so thoroughly as to set a 
historical standard for all after years (2 Chron. 35 : 
18). What he did in this regard became the basis of 
King David's perfected plans for the stately service 
of worship in his day, and so of the temple service of 
Solomon’s time. But he became famous chiefly for 
his habit and skill in prayer, his reputation in that 
being permanently woven into the songs and pro- 
phetic writings of the nation. He was a feacher, 
who prayed his work through. .Can more be said ? 

It was his pure, ruthlessly honest life that was 
talking that day, as he faithfully warned the people 
of their wrong-doing. ‘This was what gave keen 
cutting edge to his words. Nothing can equal the 
convincing eloquence of a true life. Some people 
talk with their tongues very properly in pulpit and 
class and home and social circle. But there is some- 
thing else in them talking, too, and talking so loudly 
that you are compelled to listen. When these two 
talkings don’t chime together well, this other talking 
makes such a loud noise that what the tongue says is 
lost. Samuel’s tongue and life blended so fully that 
they made'sweet music. They said tlie same thing, 
and his life said it more and longer, and kept on 
talking to them after they went back home. ‘That’s 
the sort of music that is in demand to-day. 

Plain talk hurts. It hurts to use it, and to hear it 
about yourself. But it helps, too, and helps because 
it hurts. This old man talked with edgy bluntness, 
and without a flinch, because of his faithfulness to 
his trust. He didn’t talk about constitutional weak- 
ness, or inherited predilections, or the idiosyncrasy 
of individuality. e called sin sin, and wickedness 
wickedness. He had devoted himself unsparingly to 
these people. ‘They knew his words were not harsh. 
They were not being scolded simply. It was the 
love of a devoted life talking plainly. Love never 
scolds. But it can, and it does, use the plainest kind 
of talk, that can’t be misunderstood. There is in- 
tensest need to-day for love’s plain talk about sin,— 
not with words of smoothly Latinized polish that slip 
easily off, but in homely, blunt, burr-like English. 
But the man to do it must be qualified by the tried, 
untiring devotion that spells love out big. 

Samuel did something more than warn; something 
better than warning alone would have been. He 
promised help, and in two ways. First of all, he 
would pray for them, and apparently to him and to 
them that meant something of a really practical sort. 
It was no mere perfunctory repeating of a proper 
phrase. 
something to fill in with when your hands are tied 
and you can do nothing else, but as not of much 
value while there is anything else that can be done. 
But this faithful old man put it first. Then he prom- 
ised to teach them. He would repeatedly, week after 
week, tell them what they should do, correct and in- 
form and advise and urge. These are the two things 
most needed to-day. 

The language used of prayer here is remarkable 
and peculiar to this one place. Not to continue in 
prayer for them, Samuel said, would be a sin against 
God. It is not said that it would be a lack of faith- 
fulness and devotion ¢o ‘hem. That idea is more 
familiar. But this other suggests that God wanted 


Prayer is thought of by many people as 
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Samuel to pray. It fitted inte his plan. There was 
human co-operation in Samuel's prayer that helped 
God in his dealings with these people on whom so 
much of his future plans for the race depended. 

God needs our praying. It is a sin tocease praying 
when our hearts have been moved to. Yet that is 
not the chief motive in prayer, but this—that it 
changes things that need changing. 

NANTUCKET, Mass, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


We on against me before Jehovah, and 4 ted 
Ais anointed (v. 3). Samuel's office as a high 
priest of the house of Levi(1 Chron. 6 : 28) re- 
mains with him, but his secular responsibilities cease 
with the appointment of Saul as king. The solicited 
verdict as to his completed public service is sugges- 
tive of a custom among the Druzes of Syria, when a 
shaykh or man of influence among them dies. When 
the men are assembled in the room around the dead 
body the question is put, ‘‘ What do you say of him ? 
Give your witness.” If he can be commended for his 
personal character and his fidelity to the common 
cause, the fact is heartily admitted, but if this cannot 
be done, the question is either omitted or received in 
solemn silence. Among the Moslems, a departed 
friend is referred to as ‘‘the pardoned” or ‘‘ the ac- 
cepted’ where we say ‘‘the late” Mr. Hav- 
ing kept the faith, he is considered as welcomed into 
the mercy of God. This is so far connected with 
moral and religious character that in strict propriety 
it is not extended to one of another religion, who 
could not acquire the same merit. 

Out of the land of Egypt (v.6). There is perhaps 
no commemoration to-day that has been so wonder- 
fully preserved from age to age as that of the Exodus. 
The Jew who keeps up the traditions, in addition to 
the yearly Passover festival, is sage reminded 
of the deliverance from bondage by the obligation to 
buy back his first-born son and the first-born of each 
doinestic animal in token of the affliction that had to 
be laid upon Egypt, in the death of its first-born, in 
order that the oppressed might go free, ~ 


BEyrouT, Syria, 





“ Sky-Pilots”—Ancient and Modern 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


E CAN almost imagine Samuel, as a grand old 
weather-beaten pioneer missionary in some 
Western mining camp, standing before a group 

of rough, strong-bodied, settlers who have taken the 
law into their own hands regardless of the laws of 
God. ‘They listen to the preacher’s words, for his life 
has won their respect. They could trust him to 
arbitrate their disputes or hold their cash. Now he 
gives them some good advice: He reminds them of 
God’s blessings, and pleads with them to abandon 
their evil ways and turn to God. He warns them of 
the foolishness of pursuing empty baubles and of the 
certain ruin wrought by sin. As the men listen, their 
consciences smite them and they ask for his prayers 
—but the next day they take up again their cursing 
and gambling, their drunkenness and vice. 

Thank God, the modern ‘‘sky-pilot”” has a message 
that the ancient prophet lacked. He can not only 
offer good advice with warnings against the rocks 
and shoals, the rapids and whirlpools that wreck 
men’s lives, but he brings the ‘‘ good news” of sal- 
vation in Christ—of the forgiveness of sin, and the 
power of God to help men to live the divine life. 

Here is a great contrast between the Jewish and 
the Christian religion and between all ethical religions 
and Christianity. Many of these are full of moral 
maxims—like Islam and Booddhism and Confucian- 
ism—but they lack a gospel of life. 

The Rev. Lewis Esselstyn of Persia tells of a visit 
to a mosque where he heard an excellent sermon from 
the Hadji, on the evils of intemperance and the 
virtues of honesty and purity and charity. His 
hearers nodded assent, but no one expected that their 
evil lives would be changed. ‘Then the missionary 
spoke the good news of God’s love and the Saviour’s 
power to cleanse from sin, and to give new life and 
power. Qne man came to the missionary afterward 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh, Sir, this is what we need. Our 
religion tells us what to do, but we need some Power 
to help us to doit.” Men need good advice to teach 
them how to live, but they need more the ‘ good 
news” of God's gift: of life and power through Jesus 
Christ. 

Brook yn, N. Y. 


% 


Send 50 cents for a copy of George H. Trull?’s ‘Manual 
of Missionary Methods,’’—just issued by The Sunday 
School Times Company ; sent postpaid. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HOU hast not defrauded us, nor oppressed us 
(v. 4). It is the winding up of a life that estab- 
lishes its value, That is why we don’t dare 
erect monuments to living men, Many a great man 
has tarnished a long life by the wind-up. When 
men grow old most of their powers weaken. Among 
the rest, the power of covering up deviltries. I use 
that word advisedly. ‘This is why so many lives are 
blasted in their winter. The good life is a growth. 
So is the life that shows bad at the finish. The 
splendid Spanish chestnut tree never slowly grows 
into its excellence and then suddenly in its old age 
turns into the bitter, useless, horse-chestnut, The 
collie never slowly grows into a fine dog and in its 
old age turns wolf. The bad old man always was 
bad, but able to hide it hitherto. This piece of lead 
some one put in the collection last Sunday never 
was a nickel, although it has fooled somebody with 
the stamp of one. See this old battered quarter. 
It has its imperfections—but listen—it still rings 
true, old and imperfect as’ it is. What are you, lead 
or fine metal ? (Job 23: 10.) 


Tf ye will... fear... serve... hearken (v. 14). 
The Israelites had abandoned God's Kingship, yet he 
gives them another chance. God is always giving 
us another chance. What in the world would be- 
come of us if he didn’t? I met a man the other 
day who had been discharged for carelessness 
down at the mill. He said, ‘‘I am going down to 
see Mr. Worth. Do you think he will give me an- 
other chance?” ‘It depends,” said I, ‘‘upon how 
you approach him. Mr. Worth is a big-hearted man, 
and I think he will.” And he did.” But how do you 
cuggene he approached Mr. Worth? Well, find this 
reference, 1 John 1:9; yes, and ro, too. If a kind 
boss will do this for a workman, what will not a lov- 
ing God do for his children? However, don’t fail to 
notice that word ‘‘if’ keeps standing before God’s 
ere pee all the time like the grated door before the 

ank vault (Psa. 66: 18). 


1 will call unto Jehovah, that he may send thun- 
der and rain (v. 17) And pray why not, if God 
wants to? If anyone of my helpers who stands 
close to me down at the works should ask me to turn 
on the sprinklers, I certainly would if I thought it 
desirable. The bats, flies, mosquitoes, spiders, wood- 
ticks, and other insects who live and prey on each 
other up among the rafters,might not like it, and a 
big black spider might grow eloquent about the laws 
of the shop, etc.; but I guess it is my shop. - I built 
it, own it, and run it. . lcan shake it and wet it when- 
ever I like, although it is contrary to the laws of the 
shop to have explosions and pipe bursts. God built 
this universe, owns and runs it. He shakes it and 
wets it when he likes, laws or no laws. Men may 
boast, but I have known one good cyctone to knock 
all the atheism out of the most *‘ liberal” community. 


The people said... pray for thy servants (v. 19). 
It is a great thing to have a friend who is close 
to God (Jas. 5:16). ‘*Why did they not pray for 
themselves?” Iam glad you asked me that, Tom. 
Before Christ came, the way that men usually came 
to God was by a priest or prophet. But now we 
have a better way. We have a great elder brother 
at court. Men don’t half appreciate Jesus Christ 
in his office as mediator, lawyer, or, as the Bible 
calls him, Advocate (1 John 2: 1). He is mostly 
preached as our Saviour, and rarely as our Inter- 
cessor. You cannot get to see President Roosevelt 
if you go to Washington. But suppose you were an 
intimate friend with one of his boys? You cannot 
get to see His Highness of the mahogany desk down 
at the works—don’t get any farther than that snappy 
clerk at the rail of the front office—but suppose you 
were a chum of the ‘‘Old Man’s” son, how then? 
You can be Jesus’ friend if you only will. He is con- 
tinually asking you (2 Cor. 6: 17, 18). 


I should sin against Jehovah in ceasing to pray 
for you (v. 23). What! A sin to stop praying for 


— 1 told a poor miserable fellow whom the 
evil was giving a hard time of it that I was praying 
‘for him. It made him mad. I wanted to save him 


from destruction both here and .hereafter. _ ‘*I don’t 
want any religious crank prayin’ for me,” he cried. 
I wanted to bring him to happiness and prosperity. 
Yet some people say there is no such thing asa Devil 
to blind men’s eves (John 12: 40; 2 Cor. 4: 4). You 
see here that we folks who know God are obliged to 
pray for you, and that unceasingly. I was just won- 
dering how many of you Christians pray for other 
people. Our dear mothers never cease, of course— 
but you? Never forget these beautiful words of 
Tennyson—get them by heart: 


‘* Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 


Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.”’ 
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The Illustration Round -Table 


Declining to be Blinded—v. 3. 


R OF whose hand have J taken a ransom to 
blind mine eyes therewith (v.43). If all had 
the conscience of Lincoln there would not be 

occasion to refer to dishonest transactions. One 
day a stranger called to secure Lincoln's services. 
** State your case,” said Lincoln. A history of the 
case was given, when Lincoln astonished him by 
saying: ‘‘I cannot serve you, for you are wrong, and 
the other party is right.” ‘*That is none of your 
business, if I hire and pay you for taking the case,” 
said the man. ‘* Not my business!” exclaimed Lin- 
coln, ‘My business is never to defend wrong, if I 
am alawyer. I never undertake a case that is man- 
itestly wrong.” ‘* Not for -~ amount of pay?” 
continued the stranger. ‘* Not for all you are worth,” 
replied Lincoln.—H. H. Smith, Kinsale, Va. From 
The Christian Herald. 


Gladstone’s Conscious Need of Prayer—v. 19. 

Pray for thy servants unto Jehovah thy God (v. 
19). ady Aberdeer, wife of the governor-general 
ot Canada, says of Gladstone: ‘‘ One of the earliest 
things I remember his saying which made an im- 
pression on me was when, on a visit to my father’s in 
the Scottish Highlands, he was one day at tea with 
us in the schoolroom, and as he left the room he 
turned to us children, and said: ‘You must pray for 
me. ‘There are appointments to be made and deci- 
sions to be rendered, and I know not what to say. 
Pray for me.’ In one of his letters he wrote: ‘ What 
we want is more prayer, more prayer.’ ”—/uniala 
Rohrback, Washington, D.C. From The Classmate, 


How Jehovah Stood by an Indian—v. 22. _ 

For Jehovah will not "sched his people (vy. 22). 
The Comanche Indians have not the Bible in their 
own language, but one of their number had heard 
the truth from the lips of a missionary, and had given 
his heart to God. All his friends cast him off. Even 
his wife stood afar. He prayed thus: ‘ Father, I 
am one of your children. You have many in this 
world. I am lonesome, and I long to hear a word 
from these brothers and sisters of mine, but I cannot 
write. Ask one of your children to write a letter to 
the brother who is trying to walk a new way.” While 
the Indian was yet speaking, a minister read the 
account of his conversion. An hour later the letter 
was on the way. When the Indian heard the letter, 
he said, ‘*‘ When all my friends leave me, the Lord is 
still near, and how quickly he answers when I speak 
to him.”—£//a M. Carithers, Apache, Okla. 


Not Ceasing to Pray for Others.—v. 23. 

Far be it from me that I should sin against Jeho- 
vah in ceasing to pray for you (v. 23). Dr. Camp- 
bell Morgan dedicates one of his recent books, 
‘* The Practise of Prayer,’’ to ‘‘ Marianne Adlard, 
and at the close he tells the story of this hidden life. 
In 1872, even then a helpless invalid, with her body 
racked and twisted with pain, she prayed in quiet 
for the church of which she was a member, but whose 
doors she could never enter. She read of the work 
at that time wrought by a man named Moody among 
the ragged children of Chicago, far across the At- 
lantic. And while she had never seen the evangelist, 
and knew not how to reach him, she prayed that God 
would send him to her London church. By chance, 
or rather by providence, Mr, Moody, while visiting 
England that very summer, met the invalid’s pastor, 
and arranged to conduct a series of meetings in his 
church, 6n the first evening of the series, in re- 
sponse to the invitation given to the unconverted, 
‘four hundred stood. Moody, impressed by this truly 
remarkable occurrence, and seeking to discover the 
reason for it, rested not until he traced the secret to 
the prevailing prayers of a helpless sufferer. She 
promised the man of God at that time that she would 
pray daily for him until he was called home. And 
to Mr. Morgan, when he began his London ministry, 
she made the same pledge. He (Dr. Morgan) bears 
witness to the strength, peace, and joy that have 
come to him in the midst of incessant labors through 
the remembrance of Marianne Adlard’s intercessions 
for him, and is grateful that by the grace of God 
she will continue to pray for him untiltheend. And he 
adds these true pd impressive words : ‘* These are 
the laborers of forcein the fields of God, and by 
their prayers in the secret and hidden places they 
make it possible for those who are in the open to fight 
and win.”— Zhe Rev. Tileston F. Chambers, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 

O. H. M. S.-—v. 24. 

Only fear Jehovah and serve him in truth with 
all your hear’ \w. 24). Henry Drummond tells a 
. Story of when he was a boy at school in Stirling. 
‘*Qur present king (then prince of Wales) was mar- 
ried, and the boys in Stirling School celebrated the 
event with many festivities and decorations. Among 
other things, they cut out designs of Prince of Wales 
plumes in pink and blue paper, and pasted them in 
the windows. The supply of pink paper running 
short, a sixth form boy said to Drummond (then a 
small boy), ‘Drummond, run down town and buy 
two-penny worth of-pink paper,’ to which he replied, 
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‘Shan't.’. Then the big boy looked at him, and he 
knew what that look meant, as he said, ‘ Drummond, 
you'd best skip, and remember it’s O. H. M. S.’ (On 
His Majesty’s Service.) Then, says ‘Drummond, 
I started off. And I didn’t let the grass grow under 
my teet as I fled to the town for that pink paper, and 
all the “7 down and back I kept saying to myself, 
‘O. H. M. S.”. And many times in my Christian 
life, when I've had hard, uninteresting duties to per- 
form, I've said to myself, ‘O. H. M. S.,’ and this has 
made them easy and light.”—£/eanor Doidge Vel- 
lacott, Upminster, Essex, Eng. From a sermon by 
the Rev. William Chisholme. 


Queen Elizabeth and Her Ambassador.—v. 24. 

For Jehovah will not forsake his people (v. 22). 
When Queen Elizabeth was sending an ambassador 
far away on important and difficult business, he 
asked: ‘* But what will become of my own business 
and my family?” To which the queen replied: 
‘* You take care of my business and | will take care 
of yours.” So if we are in the way.of duty, if we 
are doing God's work, he will take care ot our inter- 
ests, Heis pledged to do it.—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D.C. From The Classmate. 


< 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


O's Father, we have reason this day to thank 
thee for thy patience with us. gain and 

again we have sinned wilfully against thee, 
and yet thou hast called us to fresh endeavor toward 
rightness, and thou hast not measured us by our 
sins, but by thy mercy, and thy high purposes for 
us. Make us by such training as we‘may need more 
mindful of thy patient hope for our growth in the 
mastery over sin, and the willingness to be mastered 
by thy will. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


Last evening I took this little book (show a small 
note-book to the school) and began to write in it the 
things God had done for me, so far as I could count 
them. I found the list a longone. Health, home, 
work, he had given. The work you have given me 
to do in this school, the books that he has sent into 
my life, the friends, young and old. This small book 
could not contain even the names of the things God 
has done for just one man, 

Did you ever count up your list? Try it!,; Put 
down everything you can think of—and then you will 
only be at the beginning of it all. Samuel tried to 
do it for the Israelites, but he could name only justa 
few great things. Why, he might have talked all 
day without telling half the story. 

And because of all this he asks them to do only two 
things,—what were they? The Golden Text will tell 
us. Yes, Fear and Serve Jehovah. 





CEAVE JEHOVAH 


CONSIDER HOW GREAT THINGS 
HE HATH DONE FOR YOU 











Not fear as you fear danger; but fear, as Samuel 
uses it, means what? Yes, reverence, honor, re- 
spect, obedience. And how may we serve Jehovah ? 
(By look and word encourage the scholars to express 
themselves just here. There is nothing like e.- 
pression to make zmpression.) And what reason did 
Samuel give for fear and service? Let us put it 
where we can see it. e 

Wil? you consider—really think about it—really 
count up? 

* 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.”’ Psalm 15 : 1-5. 
‘* Revive thy work, O Lord."’ (16 : 1-4. 22: 1-4.) 
“ ” Psalm 25 : 9-12. 
I need thee every hour. (ae : ' 

2 : a 33 : 10-13. 52: 1-4.) 
‘*A mighty fortress is our God. Psalm 138 : 1-8. 
‘**Tis the promise of God.” (205 : 1-6. 295 : 1-5.) 
‘To the work ! to the work."’ Psalm 121 : 5-10. 
‘*Sinners, turn ; why will ye die?’ 


(161 : 3-5. 226 : 3-5.) 
Psalm 79 : 8-13. 
‘*Our God, our help in ages past."’ 


b 4 
Home Readings for the Week Preced‘ng ths Lesson 
These Ho.ne Readings are the selections ot the International 


Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 

is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 

Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Monday.—1 Sam. 12:1-5. ... ) 
‘Tuesday.—1 Sam. 12 :6-15 . .. 
Wednesday.—t1 Sam. 12 : 16-25 . 
Thursday.—Deut. 30: 10-20. . ... 
Friday.—Joshua 24 : 16-27 ... 
Saturday.—Psalm 81 . . . 


Samuel warns Saul and 
the people 

. . Warning by Moses 

. . .. «Joshua's warning 

. . Exhortation to obedience 


Sunday.—Acts 20 : 17-95 ...... Watch and remember 


(110 : 8-11. 161 : 1-3.) , 


JULY 4, 1908 





Graded Helps| 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Samuel’s Farewell and Saul’s First Campaigns 





I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Samuel 12-14). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


HAPTER 12 gives the farewell address of Sam- 
uel, when he handed over the responsible lead- 
ership to the newly-chosen king. Vindicating 

his own character as ruler, and rehearsing Jehovah's 
care over them, his people, Samuel set forth in verses 
14, 15 the great lesson of their history, that faithful- 
ness to Jehovah would mean national prosperity, and 
unfaithfulness would be visited by misfortune. A 
realization of their disregard and forgetfulness of 
Jehovah came to the listening people, who humbled 
themselves and asked forgiveness. They were com. 
forted by Samuel's promise that his prayers would still 
be offered on their behalf and on that of their king, 
and were encouraged by his declaration that obedient 
service would deserve and obtain the divine blessing. 
The new king was thus given an awakened and re- 
pentant people. Samuel used his influence over them 
in exactly the right way. 

In the thirteenth chapter the narrative gives a 
graphic story of Saul’s campaign against the Philis- 
tines. Just when it occurred is uncertain, since 13 : 
1 is unintelligible in the original text. Probably the 
Standard Revised Version comes close to the facts 
in its rendering. Saul’s eldest son, the noble and 
princely Jonathan, beloved of the people, struck the 
first blow in the cause of Hebrew liberty by slaying 
the Philistine garrison at Gibeah. The Philistines 
at once poured an army into the hill-country, the very 
heart of Sau!’s territory. They scored the first suc- 
cess, driving Saul’s advance guard before them. 

Before putting all interests to the hazard of war, 
Saul waited for Samuel to consecrate the army by 
offering sacrifices. Chafing at his failure to appear,: 
and noting the dwindling force of warriors, Saul 
acted as priest himseif. This act was characteristic, 
and revealed a great weakness, an impatience that 
brushed aside reverence, and a self-confidence that 
forgot God’s promises. It called down. Samuel's 
severe rebuke. Stes 

The Philistines (13: 17, 18) overran the whole dis- 
trict, the people. being in great straits. By an ex- 
ploit at once bold and shrewd, Jonathan precipitated 
the conflict between the two armies. Saul took quick 
advantage of the confusion that ensued, put the 
Philistines to rout and chased them. 

Saul was sincerely zealous for the worship of Jeho- 
vah. His curse in 14: 24 had a religious value. By 
self-denial he thought to secure Jehovah's continuing 
assistance. But that very act revealed his weakness, 
His son, Jonathan, when refreshed (v. 27) by the 
honey, saw the folly of the prohibition (vs. 29, 30). 
Saul was short-sighted, impulsive, and self-willed. 

The closing paragraph shows that the early portion 
of Saul’s reign was marked by real achievement, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bear- 
ing on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School ‘Times 
Co., upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

It is hard to find better detail notes than those of 
Kirkpatrick in the Cambridge Bible, even though 
written twenty years ago. Kennedy’s, in the New- 
Century Bible, are excellent, but much briefer. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 


[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 


themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford hints 
for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The value of this lesson is at once philosophical, 
biographical, and historical. Israel's relations with 
Jehovah, the new personality in the history, and the 
war of independence, are each important. 

Samuels Challenge. What other reasons can we 
give for his influence than his official purity ? 

The Grace of God a Motive for Obedience. What 
other motives for obedience and trust could Samuel 
have enumerated ? 

The War of Independence. What indications are 
given in these chapters of the necessity for it ? 

Prince Jonathan, Gather up the evidence given 
here of his remarkable personality. 

Saul's Good and Bad Traits. Distinguish the 
characteristics that made him suitable for the king- 
ship, and those that prevented him from being ‘‘a 
man after God’s own heart” (13 : 14). 

His Early Reign. Does 14 : 47-52 give an impres- 
sion of success or failure ? 

IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s Lesson. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 

1. Notice the double test placed upon Saul by Sam- 
uel’s command. 2. Why did Saul obey it only in 
part? 3. Consider how Saul met Samuel’s reproof ? 
4. What great principle of life did Samuel declare ? 

Boston. 























LESSON FOR JULY 19 (1 Sam. 12) 


My Class of Girls 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


HE first point that attracts attention in this Ies- 
son is the old prophet’s right to warn both the 
people and the king against wickedness and 

rebellion. Ask the girls to notice that Samuel had a 
clean life behind him, and that he could challenge 
any one to charge him with injustice. a4 

Next, the teacher may ask them how they divide 
time. Somebody will answer, = the calendar,— 

*years, months, weeks, etc. When I was a young girl 
of twelve, I wrote a composition on a big 7 and 
the teacher smiled when I handed it in. y theme 
was ‘‘ The Past, the Present and the Future.” Please 
ask the girls to write down God's way of dividing 
time. Is it not yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow? 
In these great divisions we have only one in which to 
work, only one that is full of opportunity, and that is 
to-day. esterday is over, to-morrow has not come. 
Yet we must remember our yesterdays. In a certain 
class-room, one of the pupils failed to do her work to 
the best of her ability, and the teacher looking at her 
regretfully said, ‘‘ You have thrown away a chance. 
I am writing it down against you.” Moments fly, 
but records live. . 

Samuel recalled to the people their brilliant past, 
reminded them how good God had been to them, and 
reproached them for departing from him in their 
hearts. He told them not to forget their yesterday. 
Then he bade them to use their to-day aright, telling 
them that if they did so their to-morrow would be safe 


in the kind hands of God. God would stiil be their- 


leader even though they hadaking. But king and 
people must both obey the divine commands. 

The girls may wonder why Samuel asked for a sign 
from heaven, and why God sent thunder and rain in 
answer to his prayer. lt was wheat harvest when 
the storm would be destructive. In those days, the 
people were like children who had gone astray and 
needed something more than a sermon to make a deep 
impression on their minds. They returned silently 
to their homes after the tempest, and both people and 
king felt that they had heard Jehovah's voice. But 
they had one great comfort. Samuel promised to 
keep on praying for them. Do you not think, girls, 
that this must have made them much happier? They 
had just been shown that God listened to Samuel, 
and they were sure that every day he would taik to 
God in their behalf, would pray for the new kingdom. 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each girl, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 


t. When Saul met Samuel how did he greet him ? 
2. What stern reply did Samuel make? 3. For what 
wee had the people ventured to disobey Ged? 4. 

ith what commission had Saul gone to battle? 5. 
To what temptation had Saul yielded? 6. What 
does the Lord require of every one who serves him ? 
(¥. 22.) 


GLEN RinceE, N., J. 


My Class of Boys, 


By Eugene C. Foster 


TOLD my boys the story of Nahash the Ammon- 
ite as found in the eleventh chapter, and together 
we studied chapter twelve. The first paragraph 

of Mr. Gordon's article offered a choice teaching 
point ; and I tried to make clear that now, as a boy, 
was the time to. make the record a man would be 
justly proud of. A clean record has to have deep 
roots, 

In verse 3, the expression ‘‘of whose hand have I 
taken aransom to blind mine eyes therewith?” brought 
out Samuel’s relation to the peopie—that of judge. 
We look with interest at the argument that Samuel 
used as a basis for his warning—every time the 
chosen people had served God, they had prospered ; 
every time they forgot God, they had met with ad- 
versity. As it had been, so it would be (vs 14, 15). 
Reasonable, wasn’t it ? 

Loosed tongues were secured when I asked, “Is 
it true to-day that serving God brings prosperity, and 
Pee to serve him brings adversity?” One said, 
** Yes.” 

Another said, ‘‘ That depends upon what you mean 
by prosperity.” To the one who answered affirma- 
tively,  esit, ‘*Why do you think so?” He cited 
the aggressive Christian nations of the world as being 
the highly prosperousones. But, how is it in the indivi- 
dual life? Then we faced the question, What is pros- 
perity ? We concluded that it was the sum total of 
several things’: wealth, health, happiness, power, 
contentment, the ability to serve others—all might 
enter into it, and in various proportions. That a 
man wasn’t wealthy didn’t mean that because of 
that lack God hadn’t prospered him. Then in an- 
other sense, prosperity is made up of two elements 
—things present and things to come. The balance 
wouldn’t be struck to show the sum total of a man’s 
prosperity until the Book of Life was read. 

The significance of the record in verses 17, 18, 
seemed to be the untimeliness of the storm (Beecher). 

Well, it took Samuel a little while to tell it, but it 
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was a real simple proposition, after all, wasn't it? 
Please God in your life and he’ll be pleased to bless 
you ; displease him, and his blessing will be absent. 
That's for teacher and scholar in this class. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


(To be assigned by the teacher, giving one or more questions to 
each boy, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday.) 


1. What command did God give Saul about the 
Amalekites? 2. Why were the Kenites to be spared? 
3. In what respect did Saul fail to perform all that he 
had been told todo? 4. Who was sent to reprove 
Saul? 5. What were the consequences of his dis- 
obedience ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
5 4 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OR this lesson, teachers in the United States can 
prepare three simple white flags to be carried, 
or three pieces of paper to be fastened to the 

board, as needed, drawing the flag sticks with chalk, 
or, outline them entirely with chalk. Call forward 
three older children, handing to them a quarter, fifty 
cents, and a silver dollar. Ask them to read the 
printed words. .On one side—‘' United States of 
America,” and the other ‘‘In God We Trust.” Em- 
phasize that especially as the motto on Flag 3. Tell 
of the recent om#sion of that sentence from some of 
the new money, and how people asked to have it put 
back, until it was voted todoso. A nation that prays, 
‘“‘Thy Kingdom come” (Flag 1, recalling Lesson 1), 
and that sings: 


** Protect us by thy might 
Great God, our King.’’ 


(the last. line on oy tn recalling Lesson 2), spreads 
this motto ‘‘In God We Trust,” wherever our silver 
money goes. Oneof the Bible Songs or Psalms says 
(33 : 12), ‘‘ Blessed is the nation, whose God is the 
Lord,” and another says (144: 15), ‘‘Happy is the 
people, whose God is the Lord” (Jehovah). Compare 
the blessings and happiness of Christian people with 
conditions where they know not God. 

It has always been so, and God says that it always 
will be. That is why we send missionaries to teach 
people about God, that they too may be blessed and 


happy: ; 
ood old Samuel knew this long, long ago, and 
often told his people about it,—once when they asked 
for a king, and again when Saul was chosen king. 
Samuel taught them -‘In God we must trust.” 

After Saul was chosen, he went home until he was 
needed as king. (Then tell the story of chapter 11.) 

Of course the people were very proud of King Saul 
who had led them to victory. Samnel. was afraid 
they might trust in Saul more than in God. So he 
called the people together with Saul, for a rejoicing. 
He honored King Saul, but he also warned the king 
and the people to remember that ‘‘ In God We Trust.” 

He warned them to remember that Moses trusted 
in God when he led them from Egypt to the Promised 
Land. Sing: 

** Oh trust, trust in God,— 
Trust him all the long day through, 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers, 
Will surely care for you.’’ 
-—Little Branches, No. 2. 


Next Samuel warned them not to forget God, now 
that they had a king (vs. 13-15), saying ‘‘If you fear 
God, and serve him, and searken, and odey, all will 
go well,” etc. Then he asked God to send a thunder- 
storm for a sign, for in that country people never ex- 
pected rain at that time of year. (Show the picture- 
roll.) When the lightning and thunder and rain 
came, the people feared Jehovah and Samuel, and 
asked Samuel to pray for them. 

Kind old Samuel said, ‘‘Fear not” etc. (20-23), 
‘*God will not forget you,”—-and ‘‘I will never cease 
to pray for you, but I will teach you in the good and 
the right way.” 

As a last warning, before he sent the people home, 
Samuel said, ‘‘ Only fear the Lord, and serve kim in 
truth with all your heart, for consider get gs how 
great things he hath done for you.” He really meant 
‘*Trust and Obey.” Sing that hymn. 

When you go home, show your father and mother 
the motto on our money, and make a little flag of 
paper, to bring to Sunday-school next week, and we 
will place them all around our blackboard. Every 
morning remember to sing 


‘* Trust and Obey, for there’s no other way, 
To be happy in Jesus, 
But to Trust and Obey.”’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
% 


Angelina Wray’s **Beginners Department,” published 
by The Sunday School Times Company (50 cents, post- 
paid), will help you *n your work. George H. Archi- 
bald’s ** Beginners’ Course’? is also published by The Sun- 
day School Times Company; a two years’ course with a 
book for each year. Price, 50 cents each, postpaid. 
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Workers’ Questions Answered 





Alternating every other week with Marion Lawrance, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday School Association, who answers 
questions on the general work in the Sunday-school, other specialists 
will answer queries in their classified fields of work, as follows: 

‘The Adult Bible Class: W. C. Pearce, Superintendent of the Inter 
national Adult Department. 

Primary Problems: Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, International 
Elementary Superintendent. 

Temperance Teaching : Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, of the Interna- 
tional ‘Temperance Department. 

The Home Department: Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 

Parents’ P:oblems: Patterson Du Bois. 

Questions from readers to an 
in care of The Sunday School 


of these writers should be addressed 
‘imes, 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 





The Adult Bible Class 
By W. C. Pearce 


Superintendent International Adult Department 


What are some of the best methods of conducting the les- 
son in an adult class? 7 

Methods are many, and it is difficult to determine 
which are the best. Different teachers will neces- 
sarily use different methods, but a few general ob- 
servations should be made. (1) A constant effort 
should be made to interest every member of the 
class in the recitation. (2) An opportunity should be 
given for every member to take part in the lesson 
discussion. Many classes prepare in advance a list 
of questions which are to be discussed during the 
lesson hour. These are printed or mimeographed 
and handed to the members at the beginning of the 
lesson period, This permits every member to have 
a part in the discussion, if he does nothing further 
than to call for the number of the question he wishes 
to have discussed. A wise leader can assign or di- 
vide the lesson in various ways and find out a way 
in which every one may be induced to participate. 





What can an organized adult class do to aid the church, 
the prayer-meeting, and the Sunday-school? 

The adult Bible class should make every effort to 
have its’ members attend all of the regular church 
services, including the prayer-meetings, and to aid 
in every church work and benevolence. Some 
classes are assigned a definite part in the weekly 
prayer-meeting, and make a definite effort to secure 
the presence of all its members at this service. An 
adult class can aid the church in providing good 
music, by furnishing faithful ushers, by welcoming 
the strangers, by contributing to its support, etc. 

An adult class can be depended upon to furnish 
a definite number of supply teachers. It can partici- 
pore heartily in the opening services, and thus aid in 

olding the boys and girls ; it can furnish recruits 
for the teacher-training class; it can furnish from its 
membership officers and teachers for the school; it 
can take an active interest in all the enterprises of 
the school. 





ALABAMA.—Will you please name a few helpful books on 
Adult Bible Class work, 

The work is so new that there has not yet been 
time to prepare many books on the subject. The 
Congregational Publishing Society has-issued two 
small books entitled ‘‘ Adult Bible Classes and How 
to Conduct Them” and ‘‘ Aduit Bible Classes—Forms 
of Organization,” and the David C. Cook Publishing 
Company has issued a book, ‘‘ Successful Bible Classes 
and How to Conduct Them.”’ In addition to these 
books most of the denominations and independent 
Sunday-school publishers are either devoting large 
space in their present publications to this subject, 
or have published new periodicals, especially in 
the interest of this department of work. Amon 
these may be named: ‘* The Adult Bible Class an 
Teacher-Training Monthly” (Methodist); ‘‘ The Adult 
Bible Class” (Congregational); ‘‘The Adult Bible 
Class Monthly” (Baptist); ‘‘’ The New Movement 
Monthly ” (David C. Cook.) 


In large adult classes how may the teacher keep in personal 
touch with each member of the class? 

The only way this can be accomplished is through 
thorough class organization, and the appointment of 
capable class committees. Copies of the reports of 
all committees should be furnished to the teacher. 
He can thus study all the needs of the class and from 
these reports gain the information as to whether there 
are any members sick, in trouble of any kind, or who 
may need his personal and special help. Sometimes 
this close touch is maintained by dividing the class 
into companies of tens, with a captain in charge of 
each group. The teacher meets regularly the cap- 
tains of the companies, and from them gains the in- 
formation as to any members upon whom he should 
call. Reports should be handed him each Sunday 
which will enable him to know of any sick members, 
of members who have been absent for a long con- 
tinued period, or of any who may be in sorrow or 
trouble. Sometimes a personal letter, but more often 


a personal word of cheer or counsel, is the best that 
can be done. 
wisely. 


This should be given promptly and 
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Off the Rocks 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL ~ 


Superiatendent Royal National Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen. With an 


Introduction by Henry van Dyke 
in which he says, ‘‘ This is the real thing.”’ 


The quiet manner in which these tales of 
the deep sea fisher-folk of Labrador are 
told cannot obscure the thrilling circum- 
stances surrounding the author's self-sac- 
rificing and: heroic missionary efforts. 
‘Twelve illustrations of Labrador life. 


$1.00, NET, POSTPAID 
Get it from your bookseller, or direct 
from the publishers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In onduing goods, or in uate inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





In The Sunday School Times of June 6, the Editor invited, from readers who could 
write from experience or actual observation, brief answers to any or all of these questions: 

1. Is it well to send boys and girls away from home to a boarding-school ? 

2. What type of boy or girl can be helped most by the training received in a good 


3. Does the military academy offer a desirable training for the boy of to-day? 
4. Should boys and girls be sent to a school where their companionships will be similar 
to those in the home neighborhood, or should the effort be made to secure a different type 


5. Is it well to choose a school in a section of the country where new views of our 
national and neighborhood life would be secured, or had the school better be in the home 


6. What good results have you especially noted in the life of any boy or girl who you 


7. What are some of the chief qualities that you would look for in a boarding-school 
for the training of the boy or girl in whom you are most interested ? 

8. Is there a type of boy or girl whom it is not well to send to boarding-school ? 

The diversity of opinion in the answers so far received shows a live interest in the 
Many a reader of The Sunday School Times who has special responsibility as a 


parent or as an adviser inthe choice of schooling for boys or girls will find here certain 


principles that may be of service in making a wise choice. 


The important place that the 


away-from-home school has in our educational system is clearly indicated; while the 
near-at-home school, private and public, finds its share of commendation. 


The Editor will be glad to publish further expressions of opinion from reaaers of the 


Times on the questions stated above. Write frankly and briefly, basing what you may say 
on your own practical experience. or on the experiences of others that you have witnessed. 


From Student and Teacher 


My special opportunities for observation 
have been that I was a student for three 
years in an institution having a boarding- 
hall, although I was not a boarder. Later, 
I taught for a little time in the same school 
and was a boarder. I taught for a year 
in another boarding-school and boarded in 
the institution. . In one pastorate I had in 
my .congregation many of the faculty and 
students of a large boarding-school but little 


/ more than a stone’s throw from the church, 


I have in addition held some official relations 
| with the school first named. 

1. There are great advantages in, such a 
course ; but I doubt if they are sufficient to 
move parents to send children when they 
have first-class advantages in home schools, 
Those that need to be thrown some- 

what on their own resources, Those that 
|are backward in studies. Those that are 
| timid and ill at ease in company. I would 
not send those that need a reformatory, 

| 3. I gravely question, 

| 4. That depends on what the home neigh- 
| borhood is, The atmosphere of the school 
| should be congenial to morals and culture. 
| The aristocratic or non-aristocratic features 
are of minor import, 

| & Often there is a financial question in- 
| volved here, but where means will justify I 
| 

| 


should prefer the new neighborhood. 

6. More manly and womanly independ- 
ence. Larger ease and grace in society. A 
larger outlook. 

7. I would prefer that it be a church- 
| school, or at least with religious” features, 
A first-class corps of teachers, Fitting 
care for morals, Careful observance of 
study hours. Reasonable, though not ex- 
| travagant, rooms and board. Scientific ap- 
| paratus, libraries, literary societies. 

8. Yes. The one who cannot overcome 
| homesickness, The case is at leect doubtful 
about the one who is disposed to shirk work. 
I have already expressed an opinion about 
the one who needs reformation.— 7he Rev. 
George E. Hutchings, Pastor First Ward 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 


*% 
Not for These Girls 


Is there a type of boy or girl whom it is 
not well to send to boarding-school ? 

Yes, I believe there is. I have known 
several such girls, and I do not believe the 
boys are better than the girls. 

I knew two or three girls personally, way- 
ward, disobedient, naturally inclined to be 
free with young men, with an aversion to 
study, who came near making a wreck of 
their lives at a boarding-school. 

Though the faculty were very strict, cer- 
tain girls found or made a way to be together 
in mischief when they were expected to be 
in their rooms asleep, read novels in study- 
hour, where a teacher kept a _ continual 
watch, looked on their books to recite, copied 
examples in mathematics, flirted with young 
men from their room-windows, sometimes 
went out at night without permissio::, undis- 











covered, and led a more wayward life than 
they could have had an opportunity to lead 
at home. 

One of these girls, for a short time my 
room-mate, passed through her schooldays 
with, I believe, very little advantage to her- 
self, but I fear was really the worse for her 
college life. For though she had the best 
of teaching in every branch, she seemed to 
have a natural propensity for shutting out 
the good and taking in the evil.—JA/7s, AZ. 
E. Whitmare, Omaha, Neb. 


% 


The Strength of Military Schools 


1,. ‘* Is it well to send boys and girls away 
from home to boarding-schools?’’ - The 
writer would not send forth a child from a 
good Christian home to the best boarding- 
school in the land, but circumstances some- 
times compel this course to be to the child’s 
advantage. So few homes are measured up 
to the standard of what homes, in bringing up 
children, should be, that it is a good plan if 
the child can be put under boarding-school 
discipline. And there are many well-con- 
ducted boarding-schools in the land. The 
writer does not advocate co-education for 
boarding and preparatory schools, though 
something may be said for this system for uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional schools. 
3ut a private boarding-school, with a Chris- 
tian headmaster and a corps of efficient 
teachers, such as we have many of in this 
country, is a great blessing to the neglected 
or illy-trained children, and also a mental re- 


‘lief to those parents ‘who from any reason 


fail in child-training. The child thus sent 
out gets a change of teachers, generally a 
change for the better, and an atmosphere 
ofttimes very much more desirable. They 
come into closer relations with the teachers, 
and have added incentives to progress, in 
their. studies and by emulation with other 
pupils. This generally results in the stu- 
dents’ putting forth. increased exertions to 
perfect their work, and they mostly come 
under firmer and better management and 
discipline and under a new régime, and 
make a new start under better conditions 
and circumstances, Old temptations are 
removed, old influences cease to control, 
and if the child is well disposed and has seen, 
in a measure, the folly of former ways, he is 
open to a decided effort to redeem himself. 

If no reform is called for, sending the 
child to a boarding-school will change his 
ideas, give him new and greater impulses to 
effort, and add to his courage and hope for 
greater advancement. For orphans, half- 
orphans, or the children whose parents are 
so deeply immersed in business or society or 
other material things, boarding-schools are 
unqualifiedly a blessing. 

3. Military boarding-schools for boys, if not 
too large or too much made of the military 
features, are excellent for most lads. Most 


boys who must go from home to find a school 
will develop very finely in many ways. Smaller 
boarding-schools with the ‘‘home’’ features 


( Continued on next page, third column) 
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Charles G. Trumbull 


editor of The Sunday School Times, says: 
“The more thoughtful Bible student of 
to-day does not feel really safe in study- 
ing a Bible passage unless he works with 








The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee ° 


in hand, It has been the accepted stan- 
dard for The Sunday School Times since 
its first appearance in 1901.” 


If the Editor of this 
great paper, devoted ex- 
clusively to Bible study 
and research, makes a 
statement like the above, 
do you not think you 
ought to have The Amer- 
ican Standard Bible in 
your home for your use 
and the use of your 
family ? 

Ask Bookseller for it, and sure to 
say: “* mevican Standard Edition Pro Fa by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons.” Prices 35c. to $22.00. 


Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


We have issued a booklet’ descriptive of The 
American Standard Bible which we will gladly send 
you if you will send us your name and address. It 
also shows the several styles in which this Bible 
is issued. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for 50 Years 
37a East 18th Street, Kew York 
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Many materials, 
Many designs. 
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trated catalogue 
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@ Do not let another day 
pass without asking about 
our Summer School Ex- 
pense Plan. If you can- 
not go to any one of the 
many conferences for Chris- 
tian workers, isn’t there 
some one you know who 
could > : 

@ These schools are widely 
scattered over the country. 
They have given many a 
worker a new start toward 
greater things for the whole 
school. 

@ Our plan is practicable 
and attractive. Will you 
let us explain it ? 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Accepted by the Carnegie Foundation) 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Gives DEGREES IN 


Letters Theology 
Science Medicine 
Engineering Dentistry 


Graduate Courses 
For catalogue or other information, address 


HARRY G. CHASE, Secretary 
TUFTS COLLEGE P. O., MASSACHUSETTS 
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80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to-the inch); For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 


75 cts Five or more copies, ‘either to 
* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age‘to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
P 1 .0O copies less than five, $1.00 each, 


per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


s One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. krench Downie, 21 War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive year! or half- 

early subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
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time,’’ writes R, M. Beard, Seattle. 
Big, new field, no capital 
needed. We send graduates busi- 
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ers and money-making plan. 
American Ilection Service 
68 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


Cleveland, Ohio, offers to young women opportu- 
nity to study the Foreign Problem of America while 
doing Foreign Missionary Work in the Home Land. 

egular course in study and practical work two 












ears. 
. Special One Year Course for College Women. 
Address Mrs. MARY W. MILLS. 

5111 Fowler Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Why Stammer ? 


We teach natural speech. No time- 
beating or sing-song method used. Most 
scientific and complete system in the 
world. Come tothe best. Write to- 
day for reduced rates, trial offer and 
Free catalog#etc. 


The North-Western School for Stammerers 
608 GALENA ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE ror women 


DECATUR (6 miles from Atlanta), GEORGIA 
Offers advantages equal to any educational in- 
stitution in the South. Elegant buildings. Full 
college equipment. Music and Art. Ideal 
climate. ealth record unsurpassed. 

For Catalog H, F. H. Gaings, D.D., Pres. 


RANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 
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well in force are, in the writer’s judgment, 
the best place for a boy for a year or more. 
Should the parent desire a military profes- 
sion, a modest military establishment has 
superior advantages over a plain boarding- 
school, Generally more attention is paid to 
manners, general bearing, and physical de- 
velopment, The marching and manual drill 
gives the cadets an improved and more manly 
bearing. Ofttimes a course in such a school 
will cure a boy of a disposition to go into the 
army; it will rid the lad of all superficial 
ideas of a soldier’s life, and will send him to 
a business or any special calling he may have 
a particular ‘‘bent for,’’ unless he has a 
special fitness for a military life. 

One of the principal lessons taught at 
these schools is that of obedience, prompt 
and implicit. The military feature gives a 
fine opportunity for the earnest instructor to 
accustom the cadet to discipline so whole- 
some and healthy that the benefit of even a 
year will bless a man’s entire life. Where 
the home training is lax and easy, this sort 
of management makes up all deficiencies. 
Boys will generally submit to more severe and 
strict discipline under the military plan than 
under any other guise. And if the home 
training has been weak and faulty, it will be 
a godsend to such to be sent to a first-class 
military academy, These schools do not make 
fighters of their young charges, and when 
the contentiousness is natural or inborn, it 
generally becomes moderated and falls within 
reasonable bounds. One who feels that he is 
well trained to defend himself seldom attacks. 

These schools inculcate system, method, 
and order in all departments, There are 
such schools, and they develop prompt obe- 
dience to constitutional authority, and in all 
departments of life they are ‘‘ indispensa- 
bles.’? Further, they train our young men 
to become lawful, good citizens, obedient to 
all constituted authority. The independence 
of action and fearlessness leading to a right 
spirit, developing presence of mind and cool- 
ness in all emergencies. A well-trained boy 
will grow into a manly sort ofa man. Then 
an independent lad will become a citizen the 
state cannot help being proud of. 

Send your boy to a military boarding- 
school, and if he has any force in him it will 
show forth in time. This line of thought is 
from one who was sent to a military board- 
ing-school when a child of twelve, and en- 
tered the army, remaining four years; and 
after the Civil War had charge as ‘‘ head- 
master’’ of a first-class military boarding- 
school.— Zhe Rev. Dr. Woodruff, Pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Alliance, Ohio. 


% 
A Boon for These 


In reply to the question, ‘*‘ What do you 
think of boarding-schools?’’ it may have 
been said already, however, I repeat : 

For those who have lost a parent, and have 
no proper home influence, 

For any children whose parent having 
died, and a second marriage makes the chil- 
dren feel ‘‘ not at home.’’ In case a family 
moves often, as in the life of a navy officer 
or itinerant clergymen. And when families 
are obliged to live in a factory or mill-town, 
incident to father’s employment taking him 
where the children cannot associate with the 
class in the public schools. 

For certain incorrigible children, the 
boarding-school may be a boon. 

The private or boarding-school has some 
decided advantages to offer. I could name 
as many and more in favor of the public 
school. It is free from the awful strain of 
the public school,—that is, preparing so 
many pupils in a short time for next grade. 
The teacher must do this in the public 
school, and it is not only hard on her, but 
also on the pupils. In the private school 
that generally does not exist. 

In the private school there can be a de- 
sirable and beautiful acquaintance between 
pupils and their families. This may exist in 
public schools, but there is a difference. The 
private school prepares for any particular 
college. ‘This is a great advantage. 

6. One good result I have observed in 
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or happen to be abnormal children, A certain 
type who has great genius, and would be 
miserable in any other work than his art has 
determined for him.— Mary Jdes, Troy, N. Y. 


b 4 
A Vote for the Public School 


After some experience in sending my chil- 
dren away frem home to school, I somewhat 
doubt the wisdom of doing so. 

My opinion is that in private schools which 
none but the wealthy can afford to attend, 
children are apt to acquire extravagant habits 
that will be a drawback to them all through 
their life ; furthermore, they do not acquire 
the practical experience that they would gain 
in the common schools by ‘* touching elbows 
with the rank and file.’”’ 

I rather think that, during the early years 
of children’s life, common public schools are 
better calculated to train them to battle with 
the difficulties that they are bound to meet 
in future years, It makes them more demo- 
cratic, and better fitted to fill a place in the 
affairs of the world, than does a private 
school, Unless the child develops an in- 
clination and adaptability to a professional 
life, 1 would not advise him or her to attempt 
a college education, but rather think that a 
business or a domestic education would be 
preferable, and add more to usefulness and 
happiness throughout a lifetime.— 4. D. 
Brown, President of the Hamilton, Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Louis. 





Children at Home 











Who Stole the Mud Marbles ? 
By Hilda Richmond 


$s HAT George Cline is the meanest 
boy that ever lived !’’ cried Gerald 
angrily, ‘*What do you think, 
mama? He stole all our mud marbles that 
we had in the sun to dry.”’ 

‘* Yes, and he told a story, too,’’ added 
Margaret. ‘‘ After he stole them all he said 
he didn’t.’’ 

**Children,’’ said their mama in a grieved 
tone, ‘‘don’t you know it is very naughty to 
say such things? What would George want 
with your mud marbles? He could. make 
all he wanted in a little while. I am sorry 
my little boy and girl are so hasty.’’ 

‘*But, mama, he did take them,’’ cried 
the children together. ‘*He was the only 
person in the yard while we were taking our 
naps, because Mark saw him. He just did 
it to tease us.”’ 

Their mama said nothing more about the 
lost marbles, but told the children to make 
some new ones and bring them up near the 
house. Very soon Gerald and Margaret 
were having a fine time rolling the little balls 
in their hands, and_ presently on a clean 
board was a long row of them ready for the 
sun to bake. This time they put them close 
to the window, and their mama promised to 
watch them as she sat sewing. Grandma 
came in with a new game just then, and 
they wanted to play it on the sitting-room 
floor. 

** How showery it is!’’ said Grandma, as 
the big clouds rolled up overhead. ‘* This 
will be the third shower for the day.’’ 

But Gerald and Margaret never heard the 
rain as they played with the new game. 
Even when mama called they were so busy 
that she had to speak twice. ‘*Come here, 
children,’’ she said. ‘*I want to show you 
something,’’ 

They ran to the window just in time to see 
one of the marbles fall to pieces, when 
pelted by big drops of rain, and sink down 
in a little, dirty heap on the board. Then 
another and another followed, till the last 
one was just a patch of mud on the board. 
Then more rain came, and soon the board 
was washed clean and white. 

**I] wonder !’’ cried Margaret with round 
eyes. 

** I know. that was the way, for it rained 
while we were asleep,’’ said Gerald. ‘*‘ Just 





young people having gone away to school is | 
a self-reliance and ability to attack problems | 
that come before them. 

7. First, a thoroughly Christian (though | 
non-sectarian) influence ; to have a woman | 
or man (as the case requires) in the school | 
as adviser,—one who understands the vital 
issues of life; sufficient and good food. 

8. Decidedly. ‘Those who need special 


44 Hudson St., New York Care, because they are not well physically, | 


as soon as the rain is over, may we tell 
George how naughty we were?’’ he asked 
penitently, ‘I’m so sorry.”’ 

Mama nodded, and in a little while the 
three were playing together happily. Now 
whenever either is hasty, some one only has 
to say, ‘*Mud marbles,’? and everything 
changes. The children never forgot the les- 
son, and they say they never will. 


KENTON, OHIO. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 

Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 

The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
’ Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent ‘attendance, and 
big bills coming in. constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
liealth, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


HALLOWED HYMNS 
loaned .free for Camp, Union, and Special Meetings. 
The BIGLOW & MAIN Co., New York or Chicago 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday Schooj Times. 


‘pon FARM 7 
MORTGAGES [2 


Orrer A Sark AND’ DesiRAB_e Mepium oF 


NVESTMENT 


Not affected by stock panics or financial 
stringency. ‘Income sure. 

Our Mortgages never exceed one-third 
actual valuation of properties. 





























Every farm examined by our salaried 
inspectors, 

Interest collected and remitted without 
expense to investors. 


ur Field, the rich and wonderful 
NEW STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Write for list and information. 


The Jefferson Trust Co., MesuesTeRr. 
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You can increase your income to $60 a year 
for each $1,000 you possess by investing direct, 
instead of /oaning through a middle man. The 
American Real Estate Company's 


6*GOLD BONDS 


offer an opportunity for direct investment, and pay 
— the full interest value of your money—6%. 

urther, these bonds give you security equal to 
or better than that of institutions paying only 
three to four per cent. : 

A-R-E 6% Gold Bonds are based on the owner- 
ship of New York City Real Estate—recognized 
as the soundest security on earth. They are 
issued as follows . 

6% Coupon Bonds, for income earning, 
paying interest semi-annually by cou- 
pons. 

6% Accumulative Bonds, for income sav- 
ing, purchasable by instalments, carry - 
ing liberal surrender privileges. 

Write to-day for full details, including map of 
New York City showing location of this Com- 
pany’s properties. 

American Real Estate Company 

Founded 1888 
Assets, $10,558,500.41. Capital and Surplus, $1,640,969.24. 
519 Night & Day Bank Bidg., New York City 




















| Ought we not to be as careful of our bodies 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 19. Temperance Meeting: 
How to Promote Total Abstinence 
(Gal. 5 : 16-24). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


oreetioe. to civic motives (Prov. 31 : 

I-5). 

‘TUES.— The example of the WNazirites 
(Num. 6: 1-3). 

WED.—Denying lusts ( Rom. 6 : 12-14). 

‘THURS. — Christ's example (Matt. 4 : 8-10), 

FRI.—For better warfare (2 Tim. 2 : 3-5). 

Sat.—Surrendering lawful things (1 Cor. 
10 : 23-29). 











Give an argument from athletic sports for 
abstinence. 


What is the value of abstinence as an ex- 
ample ? 


What is the business value of total absti- 
nence ? 


T IS a good thing for a man to abstain 
from something just for the sake of the 
gain to character from such abstinence. 

As Professor James of Harvard says in his 
** Psychology ”’ : 

‘** Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by 
a little gratuitous exercise every day. That 
is, be systematically ascetic or heroic in little 
unnecessary points, do every day or two 
something for no other reason than that you 
would rather not do it, so that when the 
hour of dire need draws near, it may find you 
not unnerved and untrained to stand the 
test. Asceticism of this sort is like the in- | 
surance which a man pays on his house and | 
goods. The tax does him no good at the 
time, and possibly may never bring him a 
return. But if the fire does come, his having 
paid it will be his salvation from ruin. So 
with the man who has daily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, energetic 
volition, and self-denial in unnecessary 
things. He will stand like a tower when 
everything rocks around him, and when his 
softer fellow mortals are winnowed like chaff 
in the blast.’’ 


And what could one find from which to 
abstain more wisely than all alcoholic drinks? 
We can do without these drinks and survive. 
We will not lose any friends who are worth 
keeping by abstaining. It will not cost us 
any money to abstain, nor will it injure our 
brains or make us blind to any moral dis- 
tinctions, We lose nothing good by total 
abstinence, It would seem, accordingly, 
that the moral exercises, the gymnastics of 
the will, which Professor James advises, 
could not be gotten in any better way than 
by practising upon abstinence. 

But this is putting it all tamely. We ought 
to practise total abstinence, both to escape 
the risk of indulgence and to enjoy the com- 
forts of being clean every whit. Any use of 


liquor at all is disadvantageous. It is cut 
out of the best athletic training. The man 
who uses liquor is weaker for it. His en- 


durance is lessened ard his power limited. 


as athletes are? If, for some passing honor 
or reward, they keep their bodies under and 
give up injurious practises, ought not we to 
be equally zealous who are called to serve 
God with our bodies and spirits which are 
God’s,; and to do by God’s grace all that our 
bodies have strength to do? 


There are some things which it is a good 
deal better to do wholesale, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, boots, saddle, and bridle, than to 
do compromisingly, piecemeal, Everything 
which has to do with purity, cleanliness, the 
antiseptic, whether of body or soul, should 
be done this way. One smali uncleanness 
is enough to spoil all the care of the nurses 
and doctors in the operating room. One 
daub of dirt will soil enough utterly to spoil. 

Total abstinence is the best kind because 
it is harder than moderation. The moderate 
drinker can always yield when he wants to, 
or when others want him to. Whenever it is 
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BRIGGS’ STAMPING OUTFIT 


‘This is the easiest method for stamping. You place 
the pattern face down on the material to be stamped, 
place a hot iron for an instant on the back of the pat- 
tern, and it instantly transfers the design to the ma- 
terial. These patterns will transfer on any material. 
Our Stamping Outfit contains the following list of 
Briggs’ Transfer Patterns : Shirtwaist Set for French 
or 


—_— 


illustration) with Collar and Cuffs to match ; Three 
ratds of Scallop Border; ‘lwo Mannish Collars tor 
rench and Wallachian Embroidery ; French and Eye- 
let Hat to match the waist; Two Belt Designs for 
French and Wallachian ; Sachet (French) Baby’s Bib; 
Chemise (French); Corner for Pillow; Work Bag (ye 
let); Yoke (French); Hand Bag (Wallachian); Pin 
Cushion (Eyelet); Bow Knot; Basket of Flowers; 
Spray of Clover, Spray of Holly, Spray of Poppy, Spray 
of Strawberries, Spray ot Violet, Spray of Rose, Spray 
of Chrysanthemum Sore of Pansy, Spray of Forget- 
me-nots, Spray of Wild ose, Spray of Buttercups, 
Spray of Daisy etc. ‘ 
With the Outfit we send FREE a little book show- 


broidery, showing.also the popular stitches. etc. 
We will send the Briggs’ Stamping Outfit, 
as above described. together with nae House- 25r 
wife ail the rest of This Year, FOR ONLY 4 
THE HOUSEWIFE is carefully edited, attractively 
each number comprises from 20 to ges. ‘he trial 
Remit by P. O. order or in 
postage stamps. Address: 


THE HOUSEWIFE 
yeas Wipes chew foe ey 


epartments invaluable: Editorial Outlook—Sympathetic 


timely, stylish and never extravagant. 
rtment— With the latest designs and ideas. 
jour—Comforting and dependable. Home Nook—For young 
housekeepers who do not know enough, and the older ones who 
do not know too much. Ci 
exchange experiences, and is, as one reader expresses it, “‘ as 
good as a visit from a friend.” 
woman's heart is treated intelligently, agreeably and in season 
in ‘tne Hovusewire. 
are extremely interesting and teem wit 
On receipt of onl 
all the rest of this year together 


yelet Embroidery, consisting of whole front (see 


ing illustrated directions for doing all the latest Em- | 


reading matter of the best quality for a trifling sum, and the amount cannot be used for a better purpose. 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 Duane St., New York 
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every number. The Newest Fashions—Always | 
Fancy Work 
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In fact, every subjecc dear to 
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illustrated, enclosed in beautiful colored covers, and 
subscription gives you more than 150 large pages of 











indispensable to 
Teachers and Superintendents 


The Founders 
and Rulers of 
United Israel 


y 
Prof. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


The second volume of THE His- 
TORICAL BIBLE which has been 
successful as a text-book for senior 
and adult Bible classes and. teachers’ 
training classes, ‘This volume cov- 
ers from the Death of Moses to the 
Division of the Hebrew Kingdom. 
It makes the lesson so fascinating 
that scholars take new interest in 
Bible study. $1.00, net, postpaid. 

Descriptive circular of Historical 
Bible and specimen pages sent free 
on request. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















hard to resist he can indulge. But the total 
abstainer always says ‘* No.’’ The question 
is settled once for all. There is no need of 
constant debate, many temptations cease to 
be temptations because the character becomes | 
so fixed in its ways that the question is not 
open to discussion. The life is set free for 
better things. Who would not be free ? 
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Light on the 
Old Testament 
from Babel 


By Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. 


Of the University of Pennsylvania 


Photogravure frontispiece ; 437 pp.; 
125 illustrations. $2.00 net, at any 
bookseller’s, or from the publishers, 
postage prepaid, 





“It is the best book on this subject 
which American scholarship has yet 
produced.””"—Reform Church Mes- 
senger, Philadelphia. 
The Sunday School Times Company 
103 walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















NOW READY! FIVE NEW EDITIONS 


“OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl 32mo0. A wonderfully clear type ina 
smatll-size book. 


Minion 16mo. Now ready. A model hand 
Bible. 


Brevier 16mo. Large type in a small com- 
pass. “A quart in a pint measure.” 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts. each. ‘lhe set in leather case, $2.50. 


The Book of Psalms. 
For sale by all booksellers. ° Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


29-35 W. Thirty-second St., New York 





50 cents. 





















NEW YORK - 
LAND OWNERSHIP 


Fourteen years of conservative 
& management has placed this Cem- @ 
pany in a position beyond the reach 
of business depression. No other 
New York Realty Company can 


show equal security. 
% GUARANTEED % 
6 SECURITY 400 
Accumulated Assets Over 
$2,500,000 


Preferred Bond shares sold at $100 

each, pay 3%. semi-annually from 

date of issue. Over fourteen thou- 

sand profit checks have been paid 
fe] to investors. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET T. 5 


NEW YORK REALTY 
OWNERS Co. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 














